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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


MISSIONARY PROGRESS IN JAPAN 


Japan is preparing to celebrate the 
semi-centennial of Protestant missions 
as two years ago Christian China cel- 
ebrated the centenary of her mis- 
It is, perhaps, surprizing that 
the number of Chinese Christians does 
not far mere outnumber the Japanese 
than is the ‘ease, since the population 
in China is eight times that of Japan, 
and Morrison reached China 102 
years ago. The era of active mission 
work in China scarcely began, how- 
ever, before 1859, the starting-point 
Of Japanese Protestant missions, and 
until recent days vast portions of/ Chi- 
na’s area have been far more secluded 
and unapproachable than 


SIons. 


insular 
Japan. 

A German missionary paper gives 
the tollowing~ interesting hgures con- 
cerning we fruits of missionary effort 


in Japan daring the past fifty years: 
native Prétestants, 71 18; native 
Koman Catholics, 390,166; Greeks 


Church), 166. “Accord- 
ing to this same paper there were 
8,023 Protestant, 1,551 Roman Cath- 
olic, and 838 Greek baptisms of adults 
i 1907, and Protestants increased 10 
per cent, Roman Catholics 2% per 
cent, and Greeks 2 per cent. During 
the last ten years Protestants increased 
7%, Roman Catholics 16, Greeks 26 
per cent, while the total population of 
Japan increased 12% per cent. In 


dentin Tokyo. 


1908 there were ye native Protestant 
pastors and 33 native Roman Catholic 
priests in Japan. Protestant Chris- 
tians contributed $135,942 toward 
Christian work in 1907. 

CHRISTIAN UNION IN JAPAN 


A movement toward church unity 
has lately been started in Japan, show-_ 


ing, says a writer in The Living 
Church, on what basis the “Christians 


as such must be sigs The Jap- 
anese look with little sympathy upon 
sectarian differences—liberals aim to 
reditce theological differences to the 
level of mere ceremonial matters and 
make all alike indifferent. A move- 
ment toward unity between the [ast- 
ern Orthodox (Greek) Church and 
the Anglican Church has been started 
by an American, Rev. Charles TF.” 
Sweet, and a regularly constituted so- 
ciety has been organized in the inter- 
est of Japanese members of these 

A meeting in Tokyo, June 28, was | 
attended by nearly forty oi the Ja- 
panese clergy and missionaries resi- 

Three bishops from 
the English, and the 
Russian missions were present, inclu- 
ding Bishop MckKim, Bishop Cecil, 
of South Tokyo, and Sergius, titular 
Bishop of Kyoto (coadjutor to Arch- 
bishop Nicolai). A set of rules, drafted 
by the Greek Church representatives, 
was adopted after full discussion. 
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The object of the society was de- 
clared to be “(a) To promote friendly 
intercourse on the basis of the con- 
viction that the Nippon Set Kokwai 
and the Hristos Set Kyokwai are spe- 
cially near to each other in sisterly 
relationship through Christ our Lord, 
and (b) To devise means for study- 
ing in a peaceable and loving spirit 
the differences between 
churches. 

A council was elected consisting of 
three members from each church. The 
Eastern members are all persons of 
high standing in the Russian mission: 
Rev. Roman Chiba, archpriest; Pro- 
fessor Senuma, director of the theo- 
logical seminary, and Mr. Ishikawa 
Kisabaro, editor of the Setkyo Shimpo 
(Orthodox Gazette). The Anglican 
members are Rev. Joseph S. Motoda, 
head master of St. Paul’s College; 
Rev. Mr. Yoshizawa, pastor of the 
Church of the Resurrection, Tokyo, 
and Rev. Armine F. King, head of St. 
Andrew’s University mission. 

This movement is the first, so far as 
we are aware, in Japan that has been 
definitely taken up by bodies that have 


had scanty inter- 
course. Doctrinal ‘and ecclesiastical 


topics were not very definitely discust 
and it seems that this is at present 
more a sentiment than a plan of union. 


THE GOSPEL IN KOREAN HOMES 


‘There is now on foot in Korea a 
movement to put one of the four Gos- 
pels, with several related tracts setting 
forth the plan of salvation, into every 
lhome in Korea. 

The Presbyterian Church (South) 
is planning to begin with their own 
field if the funds are provided. They 
estimate that there are 500,000 homes 
in their territory in Korea. The Gos- 


pels for free distribution cost one cent 
each (two sen in Korean money), and 
tracts may be had for seventy-five 
cents per thousand. Native Christians 
to do the work will cost six dollars 
gold per month and to do the work 
thoroughly they can visit not more 
than fifty homes a day. To cover 
every one of these homes would re- 
quire twenty-seven colporteurs for one 
year, which would cost $2,000 gold. 
The total cost of putting the Gospel 
and tracts in a systematic and thor- 
ough way into every one of these half 


million homes would not amount to. 
more than $8,500. A 


“What an opportunity,’ says Rev. 
R. T. Coit in The Chnistian Observer, 
“to put, for the first time, the Life of 
Christ before this people.” God has 
promised that His Word shall not re- 
turn to Him void. Is there any excuse 
for our not giving these people the 
Gospel, when they may now receive 
it in their own language for the cost 
of a postal card and may have it taken 
to their homes for less than the cost 
of a two-cent postage stamp? 


IN NANKING, CHINA>_ 


Rev. Arthur J. Bowen sl 
World-Wide Missions ns that they have 
been experiencing in ‘Nanking a series 
of unusual revival meetings, rivaling 
in power and results the wonderfi! 
movements of last year in Korea and 
Manchuria. Many have been more 
or less doubtful as to whether the 
stolid Chinese could be deeply moved 
by a spiritual awakening. The nat- 
ural pride and reticence of the natives 
were considered a hindrance to any 
such movement. 

Meetings which began February 27 
were led by the Rev. Jonathan Go- 
forth, of the Canadian Presbyterian 
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Mission. There was no church build- 
ing in Nanking large enough to ac- 
commodate the Christians of the five 
missions working there, together with 
the 200 or 300 helpers and members 
from surrounding cities who wished to 
attend, so that a large mat tabernacle, 
seating 1,500 or more, was erected 
on the grounds of the Nanking Uni- 
versity. Here for nine days an aver- 
age of 1,400 to 1,500 Christians and 
adherents gathered twice daily, ad- 
mittance being by ticket, so that the 
non-Christian and the merely curious 
were excluded. 

It was not long before men and 
women fell under conviction of sin, 
and weeping and confession broke out 
continually. Men and women would 
come to the platform, confess their 
sins, and then kneel or fall prostrate, 
In an agony of prayer for forgiveness. 

All kinds of sins were laid bare— 
hypocrisy, lying, stealing, fighting, re- 
viling, adultery, lack of reverence for 
parents, lack of prayer, lack of Buble 
study, bad tempers, bad examples, etc. 


—and the keenest sorrow was shown. (colleges in connection with existing 


The confessions were not confined to 
the members, but pastors, 
elders, leaders, missionaries were all 
alike moved to confess the hidden sins 
that had caused sorrow and defeat. 
Men would confess to having used 
money that belonged to the church or 
to the missionary, and would then take 
out the money and lay it on the altar. 
One man took off his two outer gar- 
ents and left them on the platform, 
saying that they were gotten with un- 
righteous money. | 

So intense was the feeling that at 
one or two meetings no address was 
given, three hours being spent in a 
continued stream of confessions and 
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helpers, 


643 


prayers, tho at no time was any one 
urged to confess. 

After the public meetings closed in 
eight or ten places through the city 
daily meetings were continued in the 
same spirit. The final results can not 
be stated at this time, but a wide-spread 
revival and advance movement is 
looked for, since the Church is being 
purified and refined in an intense fire. 
The leaders of the Church, both Chi- 
nese and foreign, from the regions 
within a radius of sixty to eighty miles 
were present and deeply moved. 

EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT FOR 

CHINA 

An important educational forward 
movement in the interest of China has 
been launched in London. The China 
Emergency Appeal Committee, with 
Robert Hart as chairman, has set it- 
self to raise £100,000 for a great edu- 
cational forward movement, with espe- 
cial stress on medical training. This 
sum will be spent as follows: £40,000 
to establish in four important centers 
of population union medical training 


CE 


hospitals, in which Chinese students 
may be qualified for medicine and 
surgery, the institutions to_unite the 
_various churches without sacrifice of 
“Genominational interests. 

Another dispatch states that Pro- 
fessors Thomas C. Chamberlain, E. D. 
Chamberlain and R. T. Burton have 
arrived in Peking after several months 
of travel in the interior in behalf of 
the University of Chicago. They have 
been examining the material and intel- 
lectual resources of the empire with 
a view to possible American coopera- 
tion in the development of China. Pro- 
fessor Burton has visited fourteen 
provinces, traveling 15,000 miles. He 
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has made a very comprehensive ex- 
ainination of state education in China, 
has inquired into the capacity of the 
people for further education and con- 
cerning their attitude and that of the 
officials toward foreign aid in this 
field. The visit of these professors 
began early in the present year in 
furtherance of an uplift plan devised 
by John D. Rockefeller. Mr. Rocke- 
feller is greatly imprest with the pos- 
sibilities of a comprehensive educa- 


tional movement in the Orient, and is 


said to be ready to give $50,000,000 
to carry out such a movement if in- 
vestigation seems to justify it. 


MOSLEM WORK IN CAIRO 


Fvidence that the labors of mission- 
aries in Egypt have not been in vain 
is the recent admission to the class 
of inquirers in Cairo of seven Mos- 
lems —the largest number ever en- 
rolled by the C. M. S. at one time or 
indeed in any year since the Egyptian 
Mission was opened. 

l‘our others also have received bap- 
tism since January I. These eleven 
have been led to see the truth by 
various means — one through the 
weekly evangelistic meetings; three 


ene through the day-schobl aii 
through the Christian kindness of 
the secretaries of the ¥. M. C. A. 
one of the others in England, which 
he lately visited; one through read- 
ing Christian books; one through 
the influence of native Christians in 
Upper Egypt; and one was led to 
Christ by the workers in the Palestine 
Mission at Bethlehem. 

recently paid a visit to Al Azhar 
— the great Moslem University, 
in which 13,000 students are en- 


through the girls’ 


rolled — in order to see’ some 
Hausas there and tell them that Dr. 
Walter Miller of the Hausa Mission 
was in Cairo. The cosmopolitan char- 
acter of this remarkable university is 
fact that there are also 
studying here ¥ anifee Moslems from 
Egypt, Turks \Yrom \northern and 
southern Asia Minor, Undians from 
sSengal and Ceylon, Sudanese from 
the borders of Abyssinia and northern 
Nigeria, Arabs from southern Arabia, 
Moors from Tunis and Algeria, Kurds 
from the Persian border and Malays 
from Borneo. Ihe mere enumeration 
of these representatives of many na- 
tions should stir our missionary zeal. 
From this stronghold of Islam go 
forth perpetually a host of oo 
warriors who will seek to dos battle 


seen from th 


against the Son of God. ¢ 
¢ 
THE Y. M. C. A. CONFERENCE IN 
GERMANY 


In Barmen-Elberfeld, Germany, in 
July, the World’s Conference of Y. M. 
C. A. was held, and reports from all 
nations formed a part of the proceed- 
ings. That from the United States 
aroused a great enthusiasm as it well 
might, for it showed in this country 
a total membership of over 446,000, in 
1939 organizations, holding 
property of over fifty millions of “ok 


lars 1mvalue. For the whole worl, 
the membership i is 821,000, with 7,523 


organizations, and a property of sixty 
millions. A Chinese made a notable 
address, in which he said, “China is 
awakening and sending its best men 
to seek the best ideas in every coun- 
try.” The Emperor of Germany sent 


the following telegram: “The bless- 
ings of God on the Conference; work 
for the welfare of the rising genera- 
tion.” 
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KOREA AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


BY REV. 
Author of * 

The changes of a quarter of a cen- 
tury that have overtaken Korea are 
so numerous and so bewildering that 
one is at a loss to get his bearings, or 
to tell just where he is. Here is one 
illustration of the present day, with 
its conditions: On May 18th, at the 
laving of the corner-stone of a Chris- 
tian Girls’ School in Song-do, a school 
being built by the Methodist Episcopal 
\lission, South, there were present on 
the platform Yi Cha-kon, Minister of 
Education and member of the Impe- 
rial clan; Mr. Miura, Resident of 
Seoul; Hon. Thomas Sammons, 
United States Consul-general; Bishop 
llarris of the Methodist Mission, 
North; Governor Kim of Song-do; 
Prof. T. H. Yun; Dr. G. Heber Jones, © 
the writer and others. The Rev. W. 
(;. Cram, chairman, introduced the 
various speakers. The Munister of 
education, not yet a Christian, spoke 
in most appreciative terms of what 
such a school meant to his people, and 
of the hopes that the day inspired. 
So widely representative a gathering, 
such cordiality of expression, 
eood will and hearty fraternity 
inanifested itself, mark a whole cen- 
tury difference from twenty-five 


AS 


ot 


ago. 


Change in Trav 

4 to speak on 
and he 
as 


The writer was ask 
the changes of these years, 
from among many, 
samples: two were of great things that 
had grown infinitely small, and two of 
small things that had grown immeas- 
urably great. One was in regard to 
distance; how distressing to 
be the long miles, the endless miles, 
mud-clogged, hill-blocked, that mark- 
ed one’s way. One journey he re- 


chose, four 


such - 
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Korean Sketches,” “.TheSVanguard,” ‘‘ Korea in Transition.”’ 


etc. 
f o thousand /ee and more 
>ywhich he had walked, 
ok ! d over famine-scarred 
hill-tops, ie ays) seemingly, with ten 
lee or more to before he reached 
his destination. \To-day this had 
changed and we coyld sit in a palace- 
car marked “Wilmington, Delaware,’ 
be hauled by a Baldwin locomotive, 
and look out with contempt on the 
crawling road that used to wear us 
down. Six hours sufficed to do six 
hard days’ journey of twenty-five 
years ago. Surely a change indeed! 


Knowledge of the World 

Another concerned the globe we 
ive on: how immensely great it was 
td the Korean of a quarter of a cen- 
‘tury ago. He didn’t even know the 
name of America or of England. A 
provincial governor once said to me, 
“Yung-gook (England)? Where is 
that? I thought there was only Yang- 
(One Western Country).” The 
other side of the world to him was 
millions of miles away. Who could 
know it? Out over the dropping-off 
places on the horizon, who would dare 
go? As to there being another side, 
and folks walking head downward, 
the whole mass of 1t round ¢ resting 
on nothing, was a silly dream. Again, 
even tho that be accepted, it was too 
big tonget hold of, too vast te catch 
any murmur from the other side, too 
far out of reach to ever know definite- 
ly about. What a changehas come to 
pass! ‘To-day we behold it all shrunk- 
en up, this globe of ours, so small that 
we hear constantly of what 1s going on 
on the other side; we follow events 
there with the closest precision; we 


accompany Mr. Roosevelt with breath- 
less interest as he works his way in 
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We\valk 


and the nex 
great world has grown so small that 
we carry it around as in our pocket, 
and take it out each morning at break- 
fast to see what is moving on the sur- 


lion caucuses of Uganda. 
out Turkey, one day up 
ay down. In fact, this 


face thereof. Surely a great change! 


Knowledge of Korea 


As to the small things that have 
grown great, what could be smaller 
than Korea itself used to be? A little 
‘green appendix huhg to the map of 
Asia, an appendix that might have 
been removed twenty-five years ago 
without raising the temperature of the 
world one degree. Few knew about 
it; some thought it an island; some 
understood that it belonged to Greece ; 
most had never heard of it. The name 
Seoul had never been spelled or pro- 
nounced by Western lips. The Korean 
representative, with his long robes and 
top-hat, had never been seen at any 
diplomatic function. But to-day Ko- 
rea was a world-wide name; it had 
figured in the greatest war of modern 
times; it had seen the largest armies 
that had ever mobilized ; it had looked 
on at a battle where a million of men 
were engaged; it had been within ear- 


/~ shot of a sea-fight that put Trafalgar 


and the Nile into eternal eclipse; it 
figured in the-closing treaty; it had 
had the greatest statesman of the 


world, Prince Ito, dealing with its — 


problems ; it had once been a conserva- 
tive Confucian nation, but was now 
known the world over as a foremost 
mission field; it had once been called 
“The Hermit,’ but was now coupled 
onto and made a part of the greatest 
world railway ever laid, Korea the 
terminus at one end, and Paris at the 


other. Surely the small have grown 
ereat! 


| September 


Korean Learning 

Another wonder in the way of 
change is seen in the literary world. 
Twenty-five years ago KKorea’s read- 
ing circle was very small and very 
exclusive. Only those who gould dle- 
cipher the Chinese Wen-lee ¢ver open- 
ed a book. Literature wags exalted up 
among the sages, and thé thought of 
the common people reading or under- 
standing any sort of script was un- 
dreamed of. Four hundred years and 
more ago, Se-jong, a wise and great 
king, conceived of a simple form of 
writing that would serve as a word- 
record and put the poor and the un- 
lettered within reach of what was 
written. He had several of his best 
scholars chosen to work out the same. 
They journeyed to and from China 
several times, examined Sanskrit, Pali, 
and other Buddhist characters, labored 
on it till they had completed one of the 
simplest and most perfect word rec- 
ords in the world. The King had the 
classics illuminated by notes and 
translations~im this new and simple 
writing, but the proud /iterati felt that 
it was degrading to use any such 


despised invention ; so they baptized 


un (dirty script) and buried it 
away in the rubbish-heap of forgotten 
achievements. There it lay for four 


hundred years and more, till the mis- _ 
sionary came, this westerner, who Nas 


no appreciation of literary excellence. 
The first thing he did was to put his 
holy writings into it, bind it into 
books, and send it out over the land 
at less than cost price, till the whole 
nation has become a_ Bible-reading 
people. While there are entire dis- 


tricts in China without a person that 
can read, in Korea there is scarcely 
a household, not to speak of a village, 
where some member can not sing off 
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the simple New Testament While the 
other members listen. ‘This Uremun, 
once so insignificant, and buried so 
long away from sight, is to-day) the 
mightiest factor in the land and is 
called no longer “dirty script,” 
the national character (Kuk-moon 
Thus, during these twenty-five years, 
have these two things, very great, 
erown small; while these two, that 
were very small, have grown exceed- 
ingly great. 
Korean Schools 

The contrast seen in the world of 
education, too, is most marked. A 
quarter of a century ago there were 
only the old Chinese schools, where 
the teacher sat in the center and poked 
his circle of students, prodding them 
into a sort of swinging Dervish song 
over their study, the result being that 
they became educated without know- 
ing; anything about the world they 
lived in. They had no mathematics, 
no grammar, no geography, no hy- 
viene, no athletics, no physics, no com- 
mon sense, nothing that could serve 


as a basis tovmeet t ew age and 
its accompaniments This has all. 


passed away and we are now {nto sos 


called Western schools, red hot;-with 
mathematics as the standard of every- 
thing, just as Chinese used to be. A 
thousand new terms and phrases have 
come into being, so that even Solo- 
mon, should he rise from the dead, 
would not understand them. Teach- 
ers model their methods on those of 
Japan, and the character of school life 
as it now evolves itself, is very much 
as schools are at home. Pupils sit on 
benches, keeping moderately quiet 
when not reciting, writing on black- 
boards with chalk that has gravel pits 
through it, becoming animated and at- 
tentive when a good story is told, but 
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dropping off, listless and weary, as the 
dryness of it palls upon them. 


The Korean Soldiers 
l'wenty-five years ago la courage 
militaire held but a poor place of 
honor. Soldiers were outlaws and 
criminals. A good mail was one who 
sat on his heels, tried to look like Con- 


fucius, and meditated on sayings like) 


Be-kie, ee-kie, ho-yun-jee-kie (Oh,. 
thou principle of eternal laws, etc., 
etc.). This he was to say over and 
over and over. If he said it well, as 
a sage should, he could block any 
enemy that might attempt to cross the 
Yalu, could ward off disease, as Chris- 
tian Scientists do by the formula 
learned of Mrs. Eddy. To be a sol- 
dier was not to be thought of, to carry 
a gun and shout, and shoot, and stab, 
and hang were abominable. To-day 
the world has turned a somersault, 
and we hear from every school com- 
pound and echoing through the val- 
leys: “Eh!!” “Apuroo (For- 
ward) !!” “Eh (March)!! “Tapoo 
(Mark time)!!” “Hana-tool! Hana- 
tool! (Right-lefe! Right-left!)” Th 

air is resonant with shoutings of 
amateur companies‘at drill. Any school 
celebration such as the writer saw 
a few days ago in Ping-yang would 
surprize THE MISSIONARY REVIEW 
with its ability to deploy outward, to 
swing here and there by companies, to 
thin out into skirmishing lines, or to 
close up rapidly in the most perfect 
order. The military or so-called 
patriotic spirit dominates the educa- 
tional world to-day; what the fathers 
tabooed is enshrined and worshiped. 


Medicine and Surgery 


How the world has changed, too, 
medically and hygienically! Only in 


my dreams I still see victims strug- 
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eling under the acupuncture needle, 
or bearing with hard grin the slow 
hre of the moxa-punk as it sizzled on 
the head, or in the pit of the stomach. 
All this is passing, and to-day we have 


(first-class surgeons, men skilful with 


the stethoscope, able practitioners in 


medicine. As I write (May 26th) my 
heart sinks within me over news just 
received of Dr. Hong of the Severance 
Hospital. A year ago the writer acted 
as chairman of a graduating ceremo- 
ny, in which seven distinguished stu- 
dents, trained by Avison and Hirst, 
received diplomas from the hands of 
Prince Ito. First in the class was 
Hong, a young, bright-eyed, nervous, 
high-strung Oriental, keen and rapid 
in his make-up, appreciative of every 
opportunity given him. Until to- 
day he has distinguished himself 
by his skill in surgery. A week or so 
ago he amputated a diseased arm for 
some poor sufferer, but in the opera- 
tion, unknown, in some way, contract- 
ed poison in the hand that held the 
knife. In vain were all efforts to save 
him, for yesterday his own good right 
arm paid the price-of his willing serv- 
ice. Over stich dispensations of Provi- 
dence We bow our heads and say, 
“God kndws best 3 where so skilful a 
hand is taken, even there, He can 
make amends and give back a hun- 
dred-fold,’ but our eyes are blurred 
for the time, and our voices are choked 
within us. 


Korea Among the Nations 

The greatest change, however, that 
has come over Korea after twenty-five 
years is seen in its unique place in the 
Christian world. In a sense it is the 
last first, with all eyes upon it. How 
this land that worshiped the dead; 
that was dotted over with ancestral 
graves; that saw ghosts and goblins 
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in every turn of the wheel; that wor- 
shiped spirits innumerable; that bow- 
ed down submissive before the so- 
called Iates (Pal-ja) ; that consulted 
the horoscope; that saw omens and 
signs and divers signals in earthquake 
and thunder-clap; that lived on luck 
and unluck; that believed you could 
not do anything unless fated to, or 
that you could sit down, twirl your 
thumbs, and still do everything; that 
the dead rested better above ground 
than below; that children ought to be 
betrothed before they could walk; that 
women were born slaves and that girls 
ought to be at the service of upper- 
class men; that heaps of filth piled 
high in the streets insured long life 
and prosperity ; that work was another 
name for trouble, annoyance, misery— 
how such a demon-beridden land 
should make any showing in_ the 
Christian world is beyond explanation. 
Yet to-day those who are afar off view 
the workings of God’s Spirit here with 
interest; those who are here on the 
spot view it with reverence and won- 
der. There are at present working in 
the peninsula about 300 foreign mis- 
sionawies and 700 native paid workers. 
1,700 
places of regular meeting, about 40,- 
000 communicants, 120,000 Jadherents 
and catechumens, and a whole world 
acquainted with the name of Jesus, 


‘busily reading to see what they can 


find in Him that will profit. 


Korean Civilization 


Korea twenty-five years ago had 
nothing and was satisfied with every- 
thing, to-day she has everything 1 
prospect and yet is satisfied with 
It used to be a land that 
said, “Peace, peace,’’ when there was 
no peace. In the break-up of old con- 


nothing. 
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ditions and the incoming of the twen- 
> tieth century, she has been blown up 
ad W ith dynamite, and one sees scarce- 
ly 2 fragment of the old life. New 
styles of dress appear, often a con- 
elomerate, with headgear Japanese, 
clothes Korean, feet Western. New 
manners have come into vogue. The 
low forms of speech that were heard 
two decades ago have given place to 
a humbler and more polite manner of 
address. Then men talked of Yo and 
Soon (Chinese divinity kings of 2300 
B.c.); now they refer instead to 
George Washington, Garibaldi and 
Mr. Gladstone. Schools are free. 
Industrial training, set going by the 
Japanese, is now within reach of the 
poorest korean boy, but still the world 
is all out of gear for him, and he sighs 
for freedom, etc., forgetting that this 
is the best day of freedom that he ever 
saw, of highest opportunity, finest 
privilege, day unexampled, to make of 
himself one new man equipped tor 
the future. The old civilization, with 
its green silks, and measured stride, 
and high-sounding talk, was as empty 
as the wind, while to-day, with its 
humiliation, and hard battle, and its 
difficulties closing in on all sides, is 
the day of all others to make a man of 
him. Thank ‘God that the day of peace 
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Alas! Again, the fact that she was 
admitted to the assembly of nations 
served “face” for her for twenty 
years and more, but that, too, has been 
stript away. The ministers are gone 
and there 1s no longer a Foreign Office 
to point to. Again alas! Her ancient 
contempt for Japan, which was to a 
large degree unfair and unreasonable, 
was worn as a button-hole bouquet, 
but lo! the Japanese are in command 


and rule trom the Residency. Let us 
not think of it. Alas! Alas! Swiftly 
as one thing slips from her fingers 


Modern schools 
She who had never 
dreamed of Western learning playing 
a part in her 


does she catch others. 
become the cry. 


becomes the 
advocate of schools, 
Again comes a terrible blow 
to these hopes straight on the hip and 
thigh, for the Educational Department 
has issued regulations, ruling out cer- 


civilization, 
ardent 
schools. 


most 


tain books, all of the most popular and 
requiring others to be used, wholly 
distasteful. This is like another nail 
in the imagined coffin. Still Mr. Beth- 
ell was here, editor of the Daily News, 
an Englishman with a square jaw, and 
no notion in the world of fear. He 
was like a strong tower from which to 
fight Korea’s battles, and to combat 
everything Japanese. His paper sold 


and everything that meant nothing iS widely over tlie land. Occasionally the 


passed by, and that the day of nothing 
that means everything is hard upon 
US. 


Korean Independence 


During the past Korea has had 
many props and supports that her 
pride has leaned hard upon, but they 
have dropt from her one by one. Her 
literature, for example, great Chinese, 
mm Which she lived and moved and had 
her being, 


is gone. The next genera- 


tion will scarcely hear of the classics. 


police confiscated this ¢ that number, 

but that only advertised it more wide- 
ly. Under the most skilfully worded 
leaders, that no man could fuid a flaw 
n, he taught his doctrirfé of “No con- 
After all 


else failed there was still this prop of 


fidence in the government.” 


Bethell & Co. to lean hard upon, and 
to trust to for vears and years to come, 
for he was young and strong and fear- 
less. Again in the mysterious work- 
ings of Providence this hope, too, has 
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failed, for on May ist Mr. Bethell 


passed away a brave man, only thirty-, 


six years of age. Koreans will en- 


~shrine him as the Hindus have John 


Nicholson, will talk of him for years 
to come, but his voice will be heard 
no more on their behalf. Alas! Alas! 
Alas! This last stay and support has 
fallen, and to-day, stript and bare of 
every earthly hope, she looks up and 
says, “God help me. I am undone.” 
She thinks and says that she 1s undone 
nationally, whereas it 1s her day of 
high hope, with open door to privilege 
and Christian liberty. 
Christianity in Korea 

Turning away these, which are na- 
tional questions, to the great spiritual 
hopes that lie before us, the writer 
would call attention to a class now 
being taught in the Theological Sem- 
inary Ping-yang, where there are 
some hundred and forty students, men 
from all parts of the land, represent- 
ing all classes. These are men who 
have passed through years of training, 
have been used in Christian work, and 
have had deep personal experience of 
the Christian life. Their earnest- 
ness, their appreciation of spiritual 


truth, their consecration, wauld do 


missions than anything else I kngéw of. 
| 
Let me close by saying that twenty 
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years ago it was impossible to vet a 
hearing on the part of the gentry. 
They would meet us socially, but not 
in prayer or for Bible study. Last 
Sunday, in a church of some thousand 
present, a cousin of the Emperor sat 
by the platform, an ex-governor of 
Pyung-an led a class in 
Sunday-school, a former secretary of 


province 


the Legation in Washington took part 
in the service, a shoemaker, too, had 
his part in taking up the collection, 
also a jeweler, a young judge of the 
law courts, a “middle-man” who used 
to follow the envoy to China, and a 
paper merchant skilled in the making 
of parchment papers. 

We think that we these 
changes, in these cuttings away of 
earthly hope, in this political humilia- 
tion, in this union of all classes for 
prayer and Bible study, in the literary 
the 
preaching that goes on from hamlet to 


see 1n 


reformation, in earnest Gospel 
hamlet, in the great revival that has 
swept over the land, telling of the aw- 
fulness of sin and the holiness of God, 
we think that we see a proof and a 
pledge that God will not only say€ 
INorea individually, but that He 
make of her a powerhouse of prat 
for the whole [Tar Fast, bringing 
blessing to Japan and to the millions 


‘er 


millions of all but hopeless 


upon 


China, 


| September) 
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more to convince doubtful readers of 
THE Review of the reality of modern 
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Born September 3, 1847 


S 
boy ever seemed less likely to 
become a great missionary than James 
Hannington. The eighth child of his 
parents, he was born September 3, 
i847, at Hurstpierpoint, a little village 
of Sussex, England, where his father, 
a \\ merchant of Brighton, had 
recently purchased the property of 
St. George's. 
ln this new home, with its spacious 
mansion and extensive grounds, little 
Ile was a born nat- 
his sturdy little legs carried 
him into every nook and corner of the 


James grew up. 
uralist ; 


lovely place, his keen eyes probing the 
secrets of the birds and insects and 
Howers. Indoors, the lhbrary museum, 
with its cases of curious things, had a 
ereat fascination for him, and he early 
began to make collections for himself. 

Tho lovable in disposition, he was 
quick-tempered and headstrong, al- 
wavs in mischief, and always on the 
verge of serious accident, from 
which, as a rule, he escaped unhurt. 
At the age of seven he climbed 


the mast of his. father's - yacht, 


and, when discovered, was hanging 
aloft, caught by the seat of his’ trou- 


sers. When Wale vears otf, while 
attempting to blow up a wasp’'s nest 
with gunpowder, he lost his left 
thumb. 

Tho allowed more liberty than most 
boys, it was a liberty tempered with 
Vigorous applications of the rod. His 
lather was kind and indulgent, but 
punished every fault with a severity 
that Tlannineton, in after vears, de- 
Clared had done him much harm. 
The great formative influence ol 


*The cuts in this article are loaned by courtesy of Fleming Il. Revell Co. from 


story of Bishop Hannington. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


; life was his intense devotion 
to his mother, from whom he inher- 
ited his loyé for natural science in all 
_ To him she was “the 
ventlest mother, the sweetest, dearest 
mother that ever lived,” 


the boy's 


its forn 


and her dar- 
ling hand” had always power tofsoothe 
hin when in trouble. 

At the age of thirteen, he was sent 
to a private school in Brighton, where 
his good nature, warm heart, and\strict 
truthfulness caused him to become 
a great favorite both with the masters 
and the boys. He was continually in 
mischief and frequently in_ trouble 
from such wild pranks as lighting a 
fire in the middle of the dormitory and 
pelting the German master with his 
rejected papers. These escapades won 
for him the nickname “Mad Jim,” and 
he was once reported to the head- 
master. as being on the verge of in- 
sanity! On one unlucky day he was 
caned more than a dozen times, and 
had serious thoughts of rifning away. 


Tho James was possest of a bright 


auurd, and in after years was a pro- 


digious Aworker, never wasting a mo- 
ment of time, at school he was not a 
success fal student, being incorrig¢bly 
idle and unwilling to apply himself to 
any subjects save those he loved. “I 
was naturally idle,” he says, “and was 
unfortunate enough always to be sent 
to places where I was not driven. 
Would that I had been driven!” 

At the age of fifteen, tho entirely 
unsuited for commercial life, his  fa- 
ther put him into his counting-house 
at Brighton to learn the business prep- 
aratory to becoming a partner im the 
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great concern. But the six years thus 
spent seem to have been devoted a 
much to pleasure as to business. Neo 
sooner had he left school than his 
father allowed him to take a trip to 
Paris with his late master, Mr. Gutte- 
ridge. Six months later, a second trip 
was indulged in, more extended than 
the first, and so many others followed 
that by the time he was twenty-one he 
had visited almost every capital in 
Europe. 

His father and mother now spent 
much time aboard their yacht, which 
was one of the finest afloat, and James, 
who loved the sea, was often with 
them. Two entries in his diary, made 
while on board, tell of his mother’s 


“faithfulness in Christian duty: 


Sunday, November 1, 1863.—Caught in 
a tremendous’ squall returning from 
church at Portsmouth. Never was there 
such a church-goer as my mother. She 
simply would go if it was possible. 

Sunday, October 23, 1864.—It blew 
furiously. No landing for church. Which 
means it did blow. 


After each cruise the boy returned 
with unwilling feet to the uncongenial 


tasks at Rrighton. “T left the dear 


yacht,” he says after a trip, to the west. Llannington a longing to enter 


of Sgotland, “and returned to Brigh- 
ton. I hoped to do well; but alas! it 
was not from the bottom of my heart. 
I never could like the business.” 


In his seventeenth year he acquired: 


a commission as second lieutenant of 
the First Sussex Artillery Volunteers. 
Into this work he threw himself with 
ereat ardor, and toward the close of 
1865, having passed his examination 
for promotion, received his commis- 
sion as captain. A fine specimen of 
young English manhood, strict in dis- 
cipline, but kindly in manner, the 
young captain proved a great success, 
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and quickly won the unbounded 
spect and affection of his men. 

As an officer in the army of his 
Queen, Hannington would undoubted- 
ly have made his mark. But God had 
willed it otherwise. As a soldier of 
the Cross, he was to win his laurels 
from the King of Kings. 

Is,ecoming more and more dissatis- 
hed with the career that had been 
chosen for him, he finally wrote to his 
father asking 1f some more congenial 
calling might not be found for him. 
But a letter from his mother settled 
the matter for a time. “The bare 
thought of my sweet boy going where 
his father and mother could not see 
him from time to time distracts me,” 
she wrote; “father, too, said he could 
not bear it.” 

but his release was at hand. ‘The 
family being Independents, his father 
had erected a Nonconformist chapel 
on his grounds, in which services were 
maintainegl at his expense. But in 

18067 the family united with the 
Church of England, and the chapel 
was licensed for public worship by the 
bishop. Not long after, strange to 
say, there entered the heart of James 


ministry. 

Up to hala ime religion had played 
but a small part in his life. Full of 
fun and of frolic, he simply had not 
thought much about it. Yet there are 
occasional passages in his diary which 
show that there was an undercurrent 
of seriousness in his strange, erratic 
life. For a time the Roman Catholic 
Church had a strange fascination tor 
him, but the dying words of Cardinal 
Wiseman, “Tet me have all the church 
can do for me,” opened his eyes to its 
“Tl seemed to see all at once,” 
“that if the highest ecclesi- 


detects. 
he says, 
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astic stood thus in need of external 
rites on his death-bed, the system must 
be rotten.” 

li. October, 1808, with the consent 
of both parents, he entered St. Mary's 
Hall, Oxford, to prepare for his 
chosen calling. Yet there was little 
real change in. either heart or life. 
To all appearances he was as gay and 
reckless as ever. 

In the college he became a favorite 
at once. Everybody loved him, from 
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at Brighton. With his keen, bright 
mind, he might have completed his 
course with honor, but six years of 
business and pleasure had rendered 
him more unfit for study than ever. 
In those subjects that he loved—chem- 
istry, botany, natural history and gen- 
eral science—he stood very well, but 
in the classics he was little short of a 
failure. 

Tho his scholarship was poor, and 
he was known chiefly as the organizer 
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i CROSSING A STREAM. 
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the ~much-endtring principal to the 
tunny old bedmaket. No sooner did 
the position ofecAptain of the boat club 
become vacant than he was_ unani- 
mously elected to fill it, and by and 
by he was made president of the Red 
Club also—the two highest honors his 
fellow students could bestow upon 
hin. An inveterate tease and un- 
sparing in his wit, he often sorely 
tried his friends, yet they found it 
inpossible to hold resentment against 
hin. “It was only Jim, and none of 
his darts were poisoned,” says Daw- 
SON, 

\s a student he was no more suc- 
cessful than in his earlier school days 


of wild pranks, the getter-up of bur- 


lesque theatricals, and the entertainer 
at noisy féasts, al- 


ways good and true} and manyca stu- 


dent was the bettet for association 


with him. 

In the autumn of 1869, when he 
returned to Oxford after the long 
vacation to again take up his “role as 
Master of Revels,’ he was advised to 
study for a time with the Rev. Mr. 
Scriven, rector of Martinhoe and 
Trentishoe, two small parishes on the 
wild north coast of Devon, where 
there would be less to distract his 
mind. But alas! in the quaint peasant 
folk and the rocks and the cliffs and 
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the sea, he found distractions even 
ereater than at Oxford. 

One day, while climbing from ledge 
to ledge of some almost inaccessible 
cliffs, he discovered some remarkable 
caves, the largest of which he named 
for Mr. Scriven. While exploring 
these a few days later with two 
friends, he nearly lost his life. Hay- 
ing worked his way through a narrow 
opening into a large hollow chamber 
from which there was no other exit, 
he found to his dismay that he could 
not get out again. He tried again and 
again, and at last stuck fast in the 
opening. As the tide was rising and 
the place below water mark, the situa- 
tion was becoming serious. As a last 
resort, his friends, uniting thei 
strength, pushed him back in, to 


him try once more. As they did s6, it, 


suddenly occurred to all that he might 


succeed by removing his clothing. 
This he did at once, and was soon safe 
out, bruised and bleeding, but freed 
from his peril. | 

In February, 1872, the death of his 
mother plunged him into the sorest 
sorrow. She had long been ill, and 
when at length she passed away he 
seemed unable to endure it. “He fell 
on her face and kissed her,” says his 
biographer, “and cried to her ass tho 
she could still hear him. He besdught 
her again, and again to come back to 
him—not tdleave him when he most 
needed her. By and by came the faith- 
ful old nurse, and with gentle com- 
pulsion led him away. But it was 
almost impossible to keep him from 
her bedside.” 

In the autumn following her death 
Hannington set himself seriously to 
work to complete his university course, 
which had been prolonged by his lack 
of study. In December he passed the 
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frst part of the final examinations 
with credit, and in June took his B. A. 
degree. Returning to Martinhoe to 
prepare for the bishop’s examination 
he put off the study of the Prayer- 
Book until the last fortnight, and 
made a grievous failure in it. Sum- 
marily dismissed by the bishop, he 
gave way to an uncontrollable burst 
of anger, until suddenly he seemed 
to hear the words: “If you can give 
way like this, are you fit to offer your- 
self as a minister of Christ?” 

Calmed and quieted, he humbly re- 
solved to accept his defeat and try a 
second time. Yet it must have been 
a sore temptation to give it all up, and 
devote himself to his favorite scientific 
research 


a career for which he was 


Mell fitted, and for which he had 
abundant means. “I would willingly 
draw back,” he wrote, “but when | 
am tempted to do so, I hear ringing 


in my hears, “‘Whoso putteth his hand 
to the plow, and looketh back, is not 
ht for the Ninedom of God.’ ” 

Itarly in 1874, having at last passed 
his examinations, he was ordained and 
appointed curate of Trentishoe, where 
he was well known anid much loved. 


‘ 


His ministry here was very successtul. 
Going from hamlet lis 
rough Ixmoor pony, a prayer-book 1n 
one pocket and a few simple medicines 
in the other, he found a welcome In 
every Sfarmhouse and cottage. but, 
as he ministered to the sick and read 
his sermons in the little church, he 
eradually began to realize that he him- 
self was not at peace with God, and 
with the realization came great dis- 
tress of mind. 

Meanwhile his friend bice- 
rapher, the Rev. E. C. Dawson, then 
a young curate in Surrey, found hin- 
self strongly moved to pray for his old 


i 
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WV 
classmate, James Hannington — gay, 
impulsive, fun-loving, murth-provok- 
ing Jim. No letters had passed be- 
tween them for nearly two years, but 
about the time of Hannington’s or- 
dination, having found a pair of skates 
belonging to him among his things, 
Dawson wrote, asking where to send 
them. Hannington’s reply was in his 
usual light vein, but Dawson was 
quick to note an undertone of serious- 
ness in it, and, tho he feared it might 
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was in bed at the time reading,” he 
says. 
the floor rejoicing and praising God.” 


“| sprang out and leapt about 


Not long after, at the urgent request 


of his father, he reluctantly gave up 
his beloved Devonshire parish, to take 
charge of the chapel at Hurst. 
preparation for the new work, which 
was more extended than the old, near- 


As a 


ly three months were spent in studying 
the methods used at Darley Abbey, 
where the parish was a model of per- 
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cost him his friend, wrote at once 
urging him to make.a full surrender of 
himself to Christ. =~ 

Thirteen months passed and there 
was no reply. But Dawson kept on 
praying and at last a letter came. In 
it [lannington told of his distress of 
mind and asked his friend to come to 
him at once. 

Wawson could not go just then—he 
Was not master of his time—so sent 
a book instead. Three times Han- 
hington tried to read it out of courtesy 
to his friend, but it did not please him, 
and twice he flung it down vowing 
hever to touch it again. The third 
time, to his great joy, he found in it 
the Light he had been seeking. “I 


| 
Sketch by Bishop Hannington. Corned by Fleming H. Revell Co. 


fect organization and a center for 


-evangelistic work. 


His ministry at Hurst, beginning in 
November, 1875, was greatly blest of 
God. His old friends and neighbors 
marveled at thé change that had been 
wrought in him, and people came from 
far and near to hear his fervent Gos- 
pel preaching. Of his work in his par- 
ish, Mr. Dawson gives a vivid picture 
as follows: 

In his old faded boating-coat, he 
would walk briskly down the village 
street. All the children knew that the 
pockets of that coat were filled with 
eoodies. One day, as he walked with a 
certain dignified ecclesiastic, this time in 
proper clerical uniform, a little girl stole 
timidly up behind him and pulled his 
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coat-tails. “Please, sir,” she said, blush- 


ing, “haven't you got a bull’s-eye for 
me?” 

The workmen of. Hurst knew him 
among themselves by the pet name of 
Jemmy. “Are you going to hear Jemmy 
preach this evening?” one would say 
to another. He was’ Hurstpierpoint’s 
Jemmy; their own Jemmy. Yet there 
was no one in the district to whom they 
raised their caps more willingly, or to 
whom they looked up with greater admi- 
ration. 

The boys and young men loved him. 
He gathered them into a Bible class and 
Temperance Association. ‘They were 
called “Hannington’s Saints,’ but were 
not much affected thereby. He would 
get hold of boys and attract them by 
kindly interest in their pursuits, and 
gradually win them from evil compan- 
ions. Those who showed a liking for 
natural history were invited to his house, 
and allowed to examine his large and 
varied collections. 


No Satrifice was too ereat to be 
made for his people. His favorite 
exercise was horseback riding, but one 
day, needing money for his work, he 
sold his horse, and transformed his 


stable and coach-house into a beauti- 


fully appointed mission hall. 

In visiting among the workingmen, 
he was so deeply imprest with the evils 
of intemperance that, tho accustomed 
to the use of wine from childhood, he 
became a total abstainer—for a time 
the only one in Hurst—and a great 
temperance worker. Wherever he 
went he carried a pledge-book, and 
when he held up his left hand and 
began to write on it with his fingers, 
every one knew that it meant, ““Come 
and sign the pledge.” 

Toward the close of 1876 a new joy 
came into his life. 
this entry: 


January 1, 1877.—The New Year breaks 
in upon me. How? How? Under a 


In lais diary occurs 


new epoch I am engaged to be married. 


I, who have always been supposed, and 
have supposed myself, to be a confirmed 
bachelor, cross, crabbed, ill-conditioned! 
What a change in the appearance of 
everything does this make! 


Miss Hankin-Turvin, the lady in 
the case, proved to be just the wife he 
needed, and the marriage, which took 
place in the following February, was 
a happy one indeed. Into the work at 
Hurst she threw herself body and 
soul, and when the call came to cross 
the sea, she did not detain him. 

At the beginning of his ministry, 
Hannington knew little and cared less 
about missions. Of the first mission- 
ary meeting he -atténded after his 
ordination, he says: “I was made to 
speak much against my will, as | know 
nothing about the subject, and take 
little interest 1n it.” 

Tlis first interest was aroused while 
at Darley Abbey in 1875, through con- 
versations with Miss Gell, sister of the 
Bishop of Madras, and Miss Evans, 
the beloved mistress of Darley Ilouse, 
who, despite her eighty-nine years, 
was the center of lite and work in the 
village. Less than three years later, 
when the news came of the murder of 
Smith and O'Neill on thé island of 
Ukerewe, in Lake Victoria’ Nyanza, a 
ereat longing took possession of him 
to go out and fill the gap thus made. 
At length so strong a conviction took 
hold upon him that he was fitted tor 
pioneer work in a wild and savage 
country, that when the Church Mis- 
sionary Society appealed for men for 
Uganda, his cry was, “Lord, send me. 

A time of conflict followed. Hus 
wife and three little ones to whom he 


was devotedly attached, and_ his 


crowded church with its flourishing 


work, seemed to tie him strongly to 
the home land. Yet God seemed to 
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‘Lord, send_ me 
there, or keep me’ here; only let me 
be useful,” was his constant cry at 
this time. 

As it was impossible to take wife 
and children with him, he finally of- 
fered himself for five years only, with 
no compensation other than his travel- 
ing expenses, to which he agreed to 
contribute £100 a year himself. 

The scenes connected with his de- 
parture were most painful. When 
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everything prepared. Oh, whdt a heavy 
heart I had. I loged now to be away, 
for the worst we yet t0 come. The 
pound of flesh, bldod 


a all, must be 
cut away. First my Mear Qnother-in-law, 
not the mother of my yotth, but of my 
manhood, loved withyva 1s affection. 


She remained in her room\jand was the 
first of the home circle to receive the 
stab. Next came my boy, Tom Lewry, 
who has served me so _ lovingly—he 
wished to say good-by to me alone; pas- 
sionately flinging his arms around my 
neck, he implored me not to leave him. 
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Sketch by Bishop Hannington. 
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first he unfolded his plans to his peo- 
ple, they wept aloud and declared they 
would not give him up. And at the 
close of his farewell sermon, on Sun- 
day evening, May 16, 1882, he was 
kept until past midnight saying fare- 
well to friends and acquaintances, who 
formed a double line all the way from 
the church to his house. Of the leave- 
taking next day, his diary tells as 
follows: 


May 17th—Up at 5 a. m., tho I had 


Next was the meeting at family prayers; 
how I got through it I do not know. 
Now my most bitter trial—an agony that 
still clings to me—saying good-by to 
the little ones. Thank God that the pain 
was all on one side. Over and over 
again I thank Him for that. “Come back 
soon, papa!” they cried. Then the serv- 
ants, all attached to me. My wife, the 
bravest of all. How the Lord 
helped me. I had thought that preach- 
ing in a crowded church, people blocking 
my way along the road, and clinging 
around me, four hours’ sleep and such 
a leave-taking would have given me a 
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severe headache and a feeling of lassi- 
tude. I was, however, entirely free from 
bodily pain, and had not experienced 
such freshness for a month. My God, 
how tender Thou art! 


Arriving in Zanzibar on June 19, 
Hannington and his party, consisting 
of the Rev. R. P. Ashe, Messrs. Cyril 
Gordon (his nephew), J. Blackburn, 
W. J. Edntends and C. Wise, the 
latter an artizan, at once began to pre- 
pare for the long and perilous journey 
to Uganda—a journey which then oc- 
cupigd six months or more, but can 
ow, thanks to the railroad and the 
eamery on the lake, be easily made 
in six’days. The route chosen was 
the old one, proceeding across the 
channel from Zanzibar to Saadani; 


thence due west to Mpwapwa; thence 


northwest to the southern extremity 


of Lake Victoria Nyanza; thence by 
canoe to Uganda. 

On the morning of June 30, a long 
line of porters, headmen and tent boys 
began to wind its way along the nar- 
row path that led to the interior, and 
the great journey was begun. Of the 
perils and discomforts encountered as 
they marched, month after month, un- 
der a burning tropical sun, sometimes 
through almost impassable jungle, 
sometimes through vast stretches of 
sandy desert, it is tea kw to tell 


in detail. Horrible Africaniwells with 


dead rats and toads putrefying in. 


them; water so thick it could almost 
be cut with a knife; sometimes no 
water at all; tough goat and goat-soup 
as a seldom varied diet; swarms of 
African mosquitoes and caravans of 
vicious black ants; dust-storms that 
made every mouthful of food grate on 
the teeth; “personal attentions” from 
inquisitive natives, who fingered the 


clothing and pulled hair and beard; 


encounters with wild beasts and say- 
age men—these, together with fright- 
ful attacks of Afffican fever, rendered 
the journey one of the most trying 
ever made by a missionary. 

Through it all Hannington’s life 

seemed charmed. An utter stranger 
to fear, his courage sometimes bor- 
dered on rashness, yet he was mat- 
velously kept from harm. On one of) 
his walks in search of game he had a 
two narrow escapes in one day. Short- 
ly after starting out, while crawling 
on all fours through a belt of jungle ) 
so dense that the only path was a track vu 
made by hyenas and smaller game, lhe 
suddenly discovered a deadly puff- 
adder £7 ad, of him. Had he 
touched it the resul€ would have been 
fatal. later in the day he fell into on at 
of the clever pitfalls the natives set fon’~ 
game. He had his double-barreled 
eun, full-cocked, in his hand, and the 
pit was. fully ten feet deep. Had it 
been staked with spears, as 1s cus- 
tomary, to insure the death of the’ 
eame, nothing could have saved him. 
Qt his many escapes from lions, one 
in Which he was confronted by two 
ereat tawny beasts, whose cub he had 
unwittingly shot, seemed so incredible 
that some refused to believe it. 

‘Nor could the fever end his life. 

The attacks were oft-repeated andi<~ 
very-seyere. In one his temperature 
rose to 110°; and in another, when no 
water was at hand, his tongue became 

so hard and dry that when he touched 

it it made a noise like a rasping file. 

At Uyui, a station of the Church 
Missionary Society, about two-thirds 
of the way to the lake, his condition 
became so serious that the caravan 
was obliged to push on without him, 
his nephew, Cyril Gordon, alone re- 
maining behind. For ten days his life 
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was despaired of. “I was desperately 
ill, he says, 
that I had to ask all to leave me and 
let me scream, as it seemed slightly 
to relieve the intense pain. In this 
state I said to Gordon, ‘Can it be long 
before - I die?’ His answer was, ‘No; 

can you desire that it should be 

Yet, thanks to his iron will and his 
nephew's careful nursing, he pulled 
through even this. 


when the caravan unexpectedly re- 


“and in such an agony 


nor 
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cue, the one armed with a revolver, 


The dis- 
covery of a new shell in the dry bed 
of a pool so filled him with delight 
that he marched the next mile under 
the burning 


the other with an umbrella! 


sun without a murmur. 
And after being compelled to witness, 
hour after hour, a grotesque dance 
eotten up by the natives in his honor, 
he solemnly displayed to the women 
an English doll, sent him by a friend, 


Six weeks | later, ~dnd drest and undrest it to their in- 


tense delight. 


J. 
~, 


PICTURE SHOWS THEM 


THE CURIOSITY OF AFRICANS IS BOUNDLESS. 


CROWDING ROUND AND 


PEEPING UNDER THE TENT 
MISSIONARY RESTED. 


THIS 


IN WHICH THE 


From Berry's “Life 


of Bishop Hannington,.” 


Loaned by Courtesy 


of Fleming H. Revell Co. 


turned to take a different route, he 
hailed it with joy,-eard, tho scarce- 
ly able to be out 6f bed, resumed his 
journey, carried fin a hammock, to- 
ward the lake. 

throughout the journey Hanning- 
ton was the life and soul of the party. 
I-ven when suffering intensely, he 
never lost his sense of the ludicrous, 
nor did his bright and buoyant spirit 
desert him. In an encounter with a 
ion he forgot his peril when he saw 
\she and Gordon coming to his res- 


Always he made the best of every- 


thing and tried to turn bitter into 
sweet. Nothing illustrates this better 


than his keeping of Christmas in the 
from 


heart of the wilderness, not far 


the lake. Hus diary says: 


Christmas Day, 1882.—Gordon very 111 
Ashe and Wise tottering out of 
I myself just about to totter 
in. In spite of our poor condition, we 
determined to have our Christmas cheer. 


in bed. 


fever beds; 


We had a happy celebration of the Holy 
Communion at 8 A. M., and thought much 
of the dear ones at home, praying for 
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us and wishing us true Christmas joy. 
I killed a kid, and Ashe under- 
took the pudding. As to the pudding, 
its drawbacks were certainly not few. 
The flour was musty and full of beetles; 
the raisins had fermented; the pudding 
was underboiled, and yet boiled enough 
to have stuck to the bottom of the sauce- 
pan, whereby its lower vitals had suf- 
fered considerably; yet a musty, fer- 
mented, underdone, burnt mass of dough 
was such a real treat that day that I can not 
remember ever to have enjoyed a Christ- 
mas pudding half so much. We felt 
quite cruel in denying a slice to Gordon, 
who was not in a een for such 


delicacies. 


| 

Tho stfength had been given Han- 
nington to reach the lake, there at 
length came a day when he _ was 
obliged to confess that he could 
not go. on. A complete physical 
wreck, and apparently appointed to 
die, he took leave of his companions 
with breaking heart, and at dawn on 
l‘ebruary 12, 1883, turned his face 
toward home. His condition 1s thus 


described by Mr. Dawson: 


Racked with fever; torn by dysentery, 
scarce able to stand upright under 
orip of its-gnawing agony; with his arms 
lasht to his heck lest their least move- 
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again. Yet through it all he was pa- 
tient and cheerful and full of the joy 
of the Lord. 
asked about 


must die; 


His black men, being 
Master 
but how is 
Black 
man would lie down by the side of the 
read and die like a sheep.” k 
Once, however, he broke down ¢é 
pletely. This was at the sight of tl 
baby of Mr. and Mrs. Cole, mission-' 
aries at Kisokwe, where he stopt for 


a time. Hes 


him, replied: 
he is sure to die; 


it master is always so happy? 


Says: 


The esa eg, my own sweet children 
filled \ny heaft) and the slight hope | 
halle Of ever seelitg them again came be- 
fore {me so vividly that I must confess 
to rying like a child. I rushed at the 
baby, and begged to be allowed to hug 
and kiss it. Ah! what changes are 
wrought out here in the wilderness. | 
am not one bit ashamed to own this, tho 
but a short time ago I should have 
looked upon it as the most intense weak 
ness. 


On June 10, 1883, Hannington ar- 
rived in England, and was everywhere 
joyfully received as one returned from 
Settling down to his work 
at Hurst as tho he had never left it, 


ment should cause intolerable anguish to] he was more successful and useful 


his diseased and_ swollen liver—the 
bright and buoyant figure which had so 
often led the caravan with that swing- 
ing stride of his, or which had forgotten 
fatigue at the close of a long march and 
dashed off in pursuit of some raye insect, 
was now bent and feeble like that of a 
very old man. 


The return journey was made in 
safety, tho many a time it seemed as 
tho he would die by the way. Twice 
the bearers laid him down and left 
him, thinking him dead. But both 
times he returned to consciousness and 
crawled painfully after the caravan 
until he was discovered and taken up 


than before. Yet he was ever looking 
toward the mission field and praying 
for strength to retrieve his defeat—in 
Africa, if possible; if not, elsewhere 
as the Lord should direct. 
of the physicians was, “Nowhere now 
and Africa NEVER,” yet he himselt 


was not without hope, and presented 


The decree 


himself for examination again and 
again at Salisbury Square. On De- 


cember 5, 1883, the verdict having 
been changed to “May go anywhere 


cvcept 
his wife an enthusiastic 


Africa and Ceylon,” he wrote 


letter begin 


ning as follows: 
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Front Row (eft to right) Andereya Ruhanga, King of Bunyoro; Dandi Chwa, King of Uganda; 
Sulimant Edwardi Kahaya, King ot Ankole; and Dandi Kasagama, King of ‘Toro 
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\ly DEAR, 
Llallelujah, Amen. 


Llallelujah, Amen. 
Hallelujah, Amen. 
HALLELUJAH!!! 
HALLELUJAH! 
And again I cry, Hallelujah! 
Six months later, an eminent cli- 
matologist having given it as his opin- 
ion that he might safely live in Africa, 


But 


not as an under-shepherd was he to go 


he joyfully prepared to pgturn. 


this second time. It being \deented 
advisable to place the churcl 
under a 


bishop, he was chosen for the office 


eastern equatorial Africa 
and accepted it, his consecration ta- 
king place June 24, 1884. On Novem- 
ber 5 he sailed for Africa, expecting 
his wife and baby soon to follow. 
A\rriving in [reretown, which was 
to be his "k€adquarters, the new bishop 


“A thou- 


sand people came to the shore,” he 


received .a royal welcome. 


says; “guns fired, horns blew, women 


shrieked, I laughed and cried. Alto- 


ecther there was a grand welcome, ' 


and the moment we could get a little 
quiet we 
God.” 


ilis first work was to acquaint him- 


knelt down and _ thanked 


self with his diocese, which covered a 
Within a tew 
months he visited every station within 
undertook 
an expedition to Niliafanjaro which 


vast extent of territory. 
2530 miles of the coast, an 


Involved the crossing of 200 miles of 
ditheult and dangerous desert. 
Keturning to lreretown, sunburnt 
and weather-beaten, but glowing with 
health, the bishop now began to pre- 
pare for the journey to 
Mackay 
needed him sorely. Much imprest with 
the healthfulness of the 


Ueanda, 


where and his colleagues 
region 
through which he had been passing, 


the possibility of opening up a: north- 
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ern route to the lake, through the Ma- 
sat country — practically that now 
taken by the railroad—began to oc- 
cupy his mind. There was, apparent- 
ly, but one obstacle in the way—the 
herce and bloodthirsty Masai war- 
riors—but of these he was not much 
afraid. 

At length, after consultation with 
friends and government officials, all of 
whom favored the project, he resolved 
to attempt it, and on July 23, 1885, 
accompanied by the Rev. W. H. Jones, 
a native deacon, who had been a res- 
cued slave, and 200 porters, began the 
perilous journey that ended with his 
death. Alas! that neither he nor his 
counselors knew of the fear of Europe- 
an invasion entertained by the king and 
chiefs of\ Uganda, nor of their super- 
stitious feeling in regard to strangers 
entering the kingdom from the north- 
east. 

After overcoming innumerable ob- 
stacles, the caravan reached l<aviron- 
de early in October, and on the 12th, 
laving Mr. Jones and 150 men at 
KGva Sundu, the bishop pushed on 
alone with 50 porters and a native 
eulde furnished by a friendly chief. 
Little did he know, of the danger into 
Rumors of Ger- 
at the coast had 
reached the interior and_-greatly ex- 
cited the natives, and approach of 
a Jwhite man with 50 followers, 
through the forbidden back door at 
their 


which he was going. 


man annexations 


once aroused suspicion. On 
reaching the village of Lubwa, chief 
of Usoga, the entire party was 1m- 
prisoned and messengers were dis- 
patched to Mwanga, Ning of Uganda, 
to ask what should be done with them. 


At first he was inclined to be lement, 


but surrounded by counselors who de- 
clared the white men would “eat up 
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his country,” 
them to death. 


he finally condemned 


Meanwhile the missionaries in 
Uganda, Mackay, O’Flaherty and 


Ashe, hearing of the approach of a 
tall white man who had lost a thumb, 
knew that it must be their bishop. 
Every effort was put forth to save 
him, but without avail, and on October 
29, after an imprisonment of eight 
days, during which he suffered great- 
ly, he was led out and shot, and all 
of his men were speared. save four. 
The bishop died like a hero. As his 
murderers closed around him, he drew 
himself up to his full height and sent 
Mwanga a message. “Tell the King,” 
he said, “that I die for the Baganda 
and purchase the road to Uganda with 
my life.” Then, pointing to his own 
eun, he stood calmly until one of them 
discharged it, and then fell dead. In 
his last letter to the Church Mission- 
ary Society he had written: “If this 
is the last chapter of earthly history, 
then the next will be the first page of 
the heavenly; no blots and smudges, 
no incoherence, but sweet converse in 
the presence of the Lamb,” and now, 
thus early, the heavenly had begun. 
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the same route, Bishop Tucker, Ilan- 
nington’s successor, discovered his re- 
mains at a village where they had been 
carried by the native guide who ac- 
companied him from Kwa Sundu. 
Reverently transferring them to a 
long, tin-lined box made fragrant with 
sweet-scented grass, Bishop Tucker 


twice a for- 
bidden land to the martyr 1n his life- 
tine 


carried them to Uganda 


and on New-years day, 
after a solemn and impressive service 
attended by a vast concourse of peo- 
ple, laid them to rest in “God's Acre,” 
adjoining the great cathedral on Na- 
mirembe, the Hill of Peace. > 
Strange and inexplicable seems the 
sad ending of Hannington’s career. 
Yet God, who permitted it, makes no 
mistakes. Within a few weeks after 
the news of his murder reached [ng- 
land fifty-three young men _ offered 
themselves to the Church Missionary 
Society for foreign work, and the |a- 
ganda, for whom he gave his life, are 
now practically a Christian nation, 
ruled over by a Christian king. [he 
latest word in the story, recently re- 
ceived, tells of the baptism of the son 


of Lubwa, his murderer, by the hew 


Seven years later, in December, J. E. M. Hannington, son fp the 
1892, while on his way to Uganda swartyr-bishop. 
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AFRICA—PAST AND PRESENT 


BY REV. J. G. VAUGHAN 


A careful study of Africa will re- 
ward the diligent student, whatever 
may be his particular line of research. 


ast to west 4,500 miles. In this vast 
area are mountains, like the Kuilima- 
Njaro, which have grown taller by 


It he is interested in geography and 
the wonders of nature, there is opened 
before him a country larger than 
India, China, Japan and the United 


States combined—stretching out from 


5,000 teet than Pike’s Peak. 

We appreciate the magnitude of 
Victoria Falls when we compare and 
l‘alls. 


The latter dashes down a perpendicu- 


contrast them with Niagara 


north to south 5,000 miles and from lar cliff 167 feet and has a width of 
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3,040 feet, while the tormer has a fall 
of 308 feet and a width of 5,300 feet. 
[n this little-known country 1s scenery 
as tropical as any found in Ceylon and 
as rugged as that which fights with 
the storms on the heights of the Him- 
alavas. 

\Vandering over this vast domain 
are 200,000,000 people, representing 
nearly every known tribe of earth, and 
speaking something like 800 lan- 
euages and dialects. 

In the morning of the world’s his- 
tory Africa held a very important 
place. No one can wander among the 
ruins of Egypt without being awed to 
silence by the evidences of an ancient 
that grew old and died 
before the beginning of authentic his- 


tory. Four thousand miles south of 


civilization 


eyvpt a new field of research is open- 
ine to the archeologist in the recent 
Zimbabwe ruins. 
Ilere are the remains of at least 500 


discovery of the 


stone cities, where the treasure-houses, 
forts, astronomical observatories, and 
skeye_quarters prove that the country 
was mhabited more than 3,000 years 


Mr. Tel- 


avo by a vigorous people. 


ford Edwards, the best authority on 


the mines of Rhodesia, estimates 
that the value of the ancient out- 
put of gold at Zimbabwe was not 
$375,000,000. There 1s 
little room for doubt that the Ophir 
Of the Bible, 


(drew such vast quantities of gold, 


less than 


from which Solomon 
is the country known at present as 
that the Zimbabwe 
ruins mark the ceuter of the mining 
Operations. 


Khodesia, and 


Many centuries ago .\frica lost step 
with the world’s progress and came to 
be known as the “Dark Continent”: 
but the last few vears have brought 
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great changes to Africa, for the ex- 
plorer, the trader and the missionary 
have gone to every part of that hith- 
erto “unknown country.” As a result 
of the onward march of civilization, 
“the iron horse” pulls his load of 
passengers and freight over 7,000 
miles of steel rails into the heart of 
Africa, and electricity flashes the news 
of the world to every important center. 
In a short time one will be able to ride 
in comfort from Cairo to Cape Town. 
Palatial hotels for both summer and 
winter guests are doing a_ thriving 
business where a few years ago the 
cannibal roamed at will. 

The Christian churches are not 1n- 
different to the changed conditions 


and The various 


needs of Africa. 
their 


force and strengthening their work. 


denominations are increasing 
This renewed activity 1s coming none 
too soon, for Islam is making vigorous 
efforts to make Africa Mohammedan, 
and whether that condition would be 
better than heathenism is a question. 
It is evident that A 
destined to play a prominent part in 
the history of 


ica 1s again 


e world. ‘The coun- 


try 1s a synonym 


© 


r vast territory and 


2 
“iniitless wealth, all of which is at the 


very door of Etrrope and Amefitan 


Present movements indicate very 
clearly that the trader, explorer, and 
politician are all For the 
Church of God to be inactive in the 


presence of such opportunities would 


active. 


be inexcusable blindness and = unpar- 
donable sin. The sins of civilization 
are fast finding their way to the chil- 
dren of nature in the heart of Africa. 
The Chureh of God owes it to itself 
and to these children of nature to 
remove the reproach cast upon the re- 


ligion of Christ by the traders, 
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WHY ARABIA? 


BY REV. S&S M. 


The editor of the “Encyclopedia of 
Missions, in an article on the unoc- 
cupied fields of the world, raises the 
question whether it 1s good mission 
strategy to fight against great ob- 
stacles in some of these hard fields, 
while other populous lands are wide 
open and eager for the Gospel. 
‘Religious fanaticism,’ he says, “is a 
problem in such countries as Afghan- 
istan, Baluchistan and Arabia, while 
the attitude of the state religion in 
Siberia, Indo-China and Tibet is an 
obstacle which is most serious. A 
serious question may be raised here; 
namely, the difficulties connected with 
all these lands, except possibly Arabia, 
where the missionary contingent 1s 
so meager and is needed so sorely in 
countries where there is perfect free- 
dom of action and greater numbers 
without the Gospel.” 

The italics are ours, but why is 
Arabia excepted? Surely because of 
its strategic importance, which is sec- 
ond to no other land in the world to- 
day. The importance of Arabia’ is 

t of all proportion to its area and 
population. Its 


fold. 
I-—Geographically 
Arabia lies af the cross-roads of the 
) 
commerce of the world, and it was 
once and will soon become again the 


strategy 1S seven- 


bridge between Asia and Europe, the: 


causeway between Asia and Africa. 
The importance of the coming Bagdad 
railway, which will bring together 
India and England by a direct route 
through the Persian Gulf and_ the 
Euphrates Valley, can not be over- 
estimated. The Mecca Railway will 
he completed in with a 
branch to Jiddah, will greatly increase 
the pilgrim trafic and develop com- 


andl 
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merce in the Red Sea. Altho Arabia 
has a population otf only eight mil- 
lions, it has an area of nearly a million 
square miles,—four times the size of 
France and larger than the United 
States east of the Mississippi River. 


II.— Politically 

A writer in the New York Journal 
of Commerce recently said: “We have, 
from time to time, endeavored to 
inake it plain to our readers that since 
the effective arrest of Russian am- 
bitions in eastern Asia, the interna- 
tional center of Asiatic politics must 
be sought in the Persian Gulf.” 
Arabia is the fulcrum of future poli- 
tics in Asia. 

The present political condition in 
Arabia deeply interests not only Great 
Britain and Germany, but France and 
Russia. Turkish rule exists in-only 
three of the seven provinces, and 
sritish influence obtains along the en- 
tire coast of the Persian Gulf and the 
Indian Ocean. The Persian Gulf has 
practically become an English lake, 
and British rule has extended farm 
land from A’den, while her influence 
is supreme in the province 6f Oman. 

“A foreign power,’ said Dr. Rohr- 
bach in The Spectator, “holding the 
harbor of Kuweit, could close or open 
the entire European trade with India 
by the Bagdad route in the middle, at 
the most vital spot. To England, as 
soon as the Bagdad line is running, 
Kuweit would be, if not wholly, very 
nearly as important a position as the 
entrance to the Suez Canal. If we 
do nothing to stop England from hold- 
ine we virtually renounce 11 
the tuture the power to turn to our 
account the immense commercial and 
political consequences of the Bagdad 
route to southern Asia.”’ 
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\ccording to Dr. Rohrbach, if Ger- 
many is to seize the trade which Eng- 
land has hitherto monopolized, now is 
the time to act, before the Russian 
engineers have brought their railway 
to andar Abbas, whence it will un- 
doubtedly be extended along the gulf 
to Bushire and Basra. He appeals to 
Germans to remember their diplomatic 
successes in Siam and on the Yangtse 
and take their courage in. their two 
To shrink back now from a 
opportunity /So” favorable, he urgés, 
would be throwing away a winning 
card, and he concludes with the words, 
in emphatic type: “Ikuweit must re- 
main Turkish.” 

In Yemen, the rule of the new 
Turkish party may result in an open 
door for the Gospel throughout all 
of that populous province. Politics 
and missions are closely related in 
these days of commercial expansion, 
and there may be a partition of Arabia, 
as there was of Africa, or at least, the 
opening of doors closed for centuries 
will follow exploitation and_ political 
and commercial ambition in the neg- 
lected peninsula. We must unfurl 
the banner of the cross now in every 
one of the provinces. § 


ac 


IiII.—Because of Language 


hands. 


‘nes 


Arabia is important because of the 
Arabic speech. Some time ago a type- 
Writer firm, in advertising a machine 
with Arabic characters, stated that the 
Arabic alphabet was used by more 
people than any other. A professor of 
Semitic languages. was asked: “How 
big a lie is that?’ He answered: “It 
Is true.” 

\ccording to this authority there 
are no less than five hundred million 
people who have adopted the Arabia 
alphabet, while the Arabic language 
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is spoken by at least forty-five million. 
The Arabic language is growing in 
influence and power and is one of the 
ereat living languages of the world. 
The Arabic Koran is a text-book in 
the day-schools of Turkey, Afghanis- 
tan, Java, Sumatra, New Guinea, and 
southern Russia. Arabic is the spoken 
language not only of Arabia proper, 
but forces the linguistic boundary of 
peninsula three hundred miles 
north of Bagdad to Diarbekr and 
Mardin, and is used all over Syria akd 
Palestine and the whole of norther 
Africa. Even at Cape Colony there 
are daily readers of the language Of 
Mohammed. 

Arabic literature is found through- ” 
out the whole Mohammedan world, 
and the Arabic language, which was 
the vehicle for carrying Islam, will 
yet become the great vehicle for the 
Gospel in Africa and Asia among Mo- 
hammedans. The Arabs themselves 
say: “Wisdom hath alighteth upon 
three things, the brain of the Franks, 
the hands of the Chinese and_ the 
tongue of the Arabs.” This wonder- 
ful, flexible, logical speect, with its 
enormous vocabulary and delicacy of 
expression, can won for 


Christianity when Arabia is won for 


Christ. 


onl 


Because of the Arabs 
| 1 


Two religions contend for the 
mastery of ‘the world,—Christianity 
and Islam; two races are striving for 
the possession of the Dark Continent, 
the Anglo-Saxon and the Arab. No 
race has shown itself so strong as a 
colonizing power or so intrepid in 
the genius of exploration as has the 
Arab race. The Arabs crossed Africa 
long before Livingstone, and _ had 
reached Canton in China in sailing- 
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ships twenty years after the death of 
Mohammed. 

Physically, they are undoubtedly 
one of the strongest and noblest races 
of the world. Baron de Larrey, sur- 
geeon-general of the first Napoleon, 
said: “Their physical structure 1s in 
all respects more perfect than that of 
Europeans; their organs of sense ex- 
quisitely acute, their size above the 
average of men in general, their figure 
robust and elegant, the color brown; 
their intelligence proportionate to their 
physical perfection, and without doubt 
superior, other things being equal, to 
that of other nations. 

Intellectually, they have a glorious 
history and literature and take second 
place to no other race, while for re- 
ligious enthusiasm and devotion there 
is no people that can compare with 
them. If this race can be won for 
Christ they will do for Him what they 
once did for Mohammed. It is a 
virile, conquering race and not a dying 
one. 

“It surely is not without a purpose,” 
says Edsom L. Clark, “‘that this wide- 
spread and owerful race has been 
kept these four thousand ‘years, un- 
subdued and undegenerate, preserving 
still the simplicity and vigor of. its 
character. It is certainly capable of a 
ereat future; and as certainly a great 


future lies before it. It may be among . 


the last peoples of southeastern Asia 
to yield to the transforming influence 
of Christianity and a Christian civili- 
zation. 
assuredly yield in the fulness of time.” 
The fulness of time is now. 


V.—Because of Islam 


What Jerusalem and Palestine are 
to Christendom, this, and vastly more, 
Mecca and Arabia are to the Moham- 
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But to those influences it will 
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medan world. Not only is this land 
the cradle of their religion and the 
birthplace of their prophet, the shrine 
toward which, for centuries, prayers 
and pilgrimages have gravitated; but 
Arabia is the stronghold of Moham- 
medanism, the center and fulcrum of 
this world-wide faith. Every year 
70,000 pilgrims from the most distant 
Mohammedan lands come to Mecca, 
and the occupation of Arabia by 
Christian missions is a challenge not 
only to the Arabs, but to the entire 
Mohammedan world. In 1888 Mac- 
kay of Uganda made a strong plea for 
missions in Arabia for the sake of 
Africa; and asked that “Muscat, which 
is, in more senses than one, the key 
to Central Africa should be occupied 
by a strong mission. It is almost 
needless to say that the outlook in 
Africa will be considerably brightened 
by the establishment of a mission to 
the Arabs in Muscat.” 

Because of its religious importance 
and pilgrim centers Arabia is in clo- 
sest touch also with India, Malaysia 
and Central Asia. The influence of 
the Arabian Mission, since it 
established, on_missions for the Mo- 
hammedan syorldNhas been such that 
if it could point to no other results, 
this indirect influence would have 
justified its inauguration and all the 
years of service. 


Was 


VI.—Because of Results 


Since 1889 the Arabian Mission has 
sent out twenty-nine missionaries 10 
the fieldi—sixteen men and _ thirteen 
women. During the twenty years oie 
has been recalled and one permanently 
invalided, while five have gone to their 
reward, leaving twenty-two still on the 


rolls of the mission. The entire 


amount of money invested during 
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these twenty years has not been over 
$250,000 in the work both at home and 
abroad for Arabia. 

The east coast of Arabia has been 
definitely occupied by a permanent 
mission plant at three stations, busrah, 
Pahrein and Muscat, and three out- 
stations. “In all eastern Arabia,” says 
\lr. Cantine, “the dense ignorance re- 
varding true Christianity has been en- 
lightened, inborn ; and traditional pre}- 
udices have been dispelled, indifter- 
ence has given place to interest, and 
the aforetime WKafir, or unbeliever, has 
become the present-day friend.” 

The mission can point to a total cir- 
culation of over 62,000 copies of the 
Scriptures, mostly in the Arabic lan- 
euage and purchased by Moslems. 
Medical missions have disarmed pre]- 
udice and opened the way into the 
interior. Last year 5,784 copies of 
Scripture were sold, and the medical 
Missionaries reported 29,412 patients 
treated. 

Nine colporteurs are employed by 
the mission, and last year they traveled 
31530 
Reeutar preaghing services are held 
at all of ane attended by 
Moslems as well as Christians; and 
altho the number of converts is small, 
and there is as yet no church organi- 
zation, there are those who are endur- 
Ing reproach, suffering shame and the 
loss of property and liberty for the 
sake of Christ. The number of in- 
quircrs is increasing and the seed 
SoWwi is beginning to bear fruit. 


VII.— Because of Unfulfilled Prophecy 


The future is as bright as the prom- 
ises of God. There is no land in the 
world and no people (with the excep- 
tion of Palestine and the Jews) which 


bears such close relations to the theo-— 
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cratic covenants and Old Testament 
promises as Arabia and the Arabs. The 
promises for the final victory of the 
Kingdom of God in Arabia are many, 
definite and glorious. These promises 
eroup themselves around seven names 
which have from time immemorial 
been identified with the peninsula of 
Arabia: Ishmael, WKedar, Nebaioth, 
Sheba, Seba, Midian and Ephah. 
The sixtieth chapter of Isaiah is 
the gem of missionary prophecy in the 
ld Testament, and a large portion of 
it consists of special promises for 
Arabia. ““The multitudes of camels 
shall cover thee, the dromedaries of 
Midian and Ephah, all they from She- 
ba (South Arabia or Yemen) shall 
come; they shall bring gold and in- 
cense; and thev shall show forth the 
praises of the Lord. All the flocks of 
IC\edar shall be gathered together unto 
thee; the rams of Nebaioth shall min- 
ister unto thee; they shall come up 
with acceptance upon mine altar and I 
will glorify the house of my glory. 
\Who are these that fly as a cloud and 


miles in visiting 486 towilsa_-as doves to their windows Px 


connection 
with the grand array of promises that 
precede them,leave no room for doubts 


verses, read in 


that the sons of Ishmael have a larger 
place in this coming glory of the Lord 
and the brightness of His rising. It 
has only been delaved by our neglect 
to evangelize northern Arabia. And 
then shall be fulfilled that other prom- 
ise significantly put in Isaiah xlu. for 
this part of the peninsula: “Sing unto 
the Lord a new song and his praise 
from the end ofthe earth . . . let 
the wilderness and the cities thereof 
lift up their voice, the villages that 
Kedar doth inhabit: let the inhabi- 


tants of the rock sing, let them shout 
from the top of the mountains.” It 
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is all there, with geographical accu- 
racy and up-to-date; “cities in the 
wilderness,’ that is, Nejd under its 
present government; /edar, forsa- 
king the nomad tent and becoming 
villagers; and the rock-dwellers of 
Medain Salih! “And I will bring the 
blind by a way they know not; | will 
lead them in paths that they have not 
known; I will make darkness light 
before them and 
straight.” 


crooked things 
The only proper name, 
the only geographical center of the 
entire chapter is Kedar. 
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The Arabian Mission is the only 
American Society at work in Arabia. 
The United Free Church of Scotland 
has work at Aden and the Church 
Missionary Society at Bagdad. The 
Arabian Mission needs more prayer, 
more workers, more money and will 
eladly furnish more _ information. 
(Its quarterly, Neglected Arabia, is 
sent free to all subscribers.) Make 
checks payable and ask for informa- 
tion from the Arabian Mission, 25 


THE SAILOR AND FOREIGN 


ast Twenty-second Street, New 
York. 
— 
MISSIONS 


BY REV. GEO. MC PHERSON HUNTER, NEW YORK 


Secretary of the American Seamen’s Friend Society 


The seas and the kingdom of God 
are vitally connected. The seven seas 
are the seven highways to be traversed 
by the evangelists and apostles of the 
kingdom. The way of them that pub- 
lish the tidings of great joy and peace 
to them that labor under bondage and 
grope in darkness must of necessity be 
by the sea. Ships and sailors are 
God’s agencies for conveying His 
word and His message to the work of 
evangelizing the world. Without 
ships Morrison and Taylor could not 
have gone to, China, Carey to India, 
or Livingstone to Africa. How shall 
they go if the ships do not take them? 
Sailors are constantly engaged in ta- 
king their countrymen to the ends of 
the earth as witnesses to the Lord 
Christ. Sailors and missionaries are 
co-witnesses to the heathen as to the 
truth in Christ. It is one of the curi- 
ous facts or providential accidents 
that the great maritime powers are 
also the great missionary powers. 
Nations often build better than they 


know. Cesar built his military roads 
across the Alps and Apenines, intend- 
ing them to be the highways for his 
conquering armies. God made them 
ring with the hurrying feet of the 
armies of the cross. So the merchant 
and passenger ships of England, Ger- 
many, Norway, America, and Sweden, 
manned by ‘sailors from those coun- 
tries, carry the missionaries, the bulk 
of whom are of the same nationalities. 
The pathfinders of history and the 
pathfinders of the cross go in the 
same ship. The gospel of grace is be- 
ing hindered, illustrated or spread by 
the crews of the ships engaged in the 
work of carrying missionaries to the 
centers of heathenism. Nearly every 
ereat passenger ship carries a repre- 
sentative of the Church of Jesus Christ 
in the form of some _ missionary, 
teacher, or doctor going to his par- 
ticular field. If the officers and crew 
are not sober, orderly and exemplary 
in their conduct, how deep is the wrong 
and injustice done to the missionary 
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and the cause of the cross of Christ, 
and to the principles of righteous- 
ness which it represents, when the of- 
ficers and crew belie the teachings of 
the Bible, and nullify the preaching 
of the missionary by self-indulgence, 
open sin, and constant participation in 
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would prefer to work in inland sta- 
tions, away from the contaminating 1n- 
fluences of great coast cities. Heathen- 
ism is a hard problem, presenting a 
granite front; but heathenism plus 
the evil influences of landsmen or sea- 
men from professedly Christian coun- 


NEW SAILORS’ INSTITUTE AT 507 


the vices which the missionaries go to 
combat and uproot. 

Outside of the positive, deep-rooted 
heathenism and the sinful bias of the 
human heart, it is no exaggeration to 
say that the greatest hindrance to the 
spread of the Gospel in India is the 
Englishman, and in the Philippine 
Islands the American. The truth of 
this is so well known that most mis- 
sionaries, if the choice lay within the 
scope of their personal inclination, 


WEST 


trices is a problem upon a problem. 
The Church of SChrist at the present 
time sends ten missionaries to bombay 
or Ilongkong,. and the shipowners 
send ten thousand sailors, who may, 
by their lives, violate the laws of God 
and dishonor the countries sending 
them, hindering the work of foreign 
missions ; or possibly becoming helpful 
allies of the missionaries, an arm of 
the Church across the waters. 

The popular conception of the sailor 
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does him injustice. He is not a saint 
by any means. Yet, contrary to popu- 
lar conceptions of a sailor's relation 
to religion and in face of numberless 


SEAMEN’S BETHEL, “‘CALEDONIA, AT NAPLES 


limitations, sailors have played an im- 
portant part in the founding of mis- 
sions and furthering of the Gospel. In 
the story of the conversion of some 
of the South Sea Islands, seamen have 
had a creditable share. Commodore 
J. G. Goodenough, in 1875, was killed 
in an attempt to reestablish friendly 
relations with the heathen natives. His 
Christian spirit conquered his dying 
al showed 
itself in a deep concern for his ship 
company: “If | can only turn one soul 
to the love of God, if it were but the 


pains, and his missionary 


// youngest boy in the ship, | must do 


it.” God’s love and grace he con- 
tinually urged on his men, knowing 
the sailor’s need of His grace. The 
story of the life sacrifice and heroism 
of Captain Allen Gardiner, and his 
efforts to reach the Terra del uegians 
and Patagonians on the inhospitable 
shores of South America form one of 
the thrilling chapters of missionary 
history. The blood of the sailor be- 
came the seed of the flourishing South 
American Missionary Society. Cap- 
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tain Trotter, a Christian officer of de- 
vout spirit, had an important part in 
the founding of the Niger Mission, 
associated with the name of Samuel 
Crowther, the slave boy, who after- 
ward became the Bishop of the Niger. 
Captain Prevost, another devout 
Christian seaman, gave a heathen boy 
in the north of British Columbia a 
New Testament, and wrote inside. 


A SCANDINAVIAN SAILOR 


“From Captain Prevost, R. N., in the 
hope that the bread cast upon the 
waters may be found after many 
days.” His venture of faith was re- 
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warded beyond his expectation. It 
was the beginning of Metlakatha, 
the Christian village at lort Simpson, 
and the marvelous work associated 
with the name of William Duncan, 
whereby in twenty years bloodshed 
and cannibalism gave way to prayer 
and praise in churches built to the 
honor of the true God. Admiral Pre- 
vost, twenty-five years later, returned 
and saw the boy to whom he had given 
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arctic explorer, Admiral Sir Edward 
Parry, founded in the year 1851 a 
naval officers’ Prayer Union, and 
among its Sunday morning petitions 
is one: “That the Spirit of God may 
rest upon them, and that they may 
be a blessing to their country, as well 
as to the heathen and other nations 
with whom they come in contact.” 
Some Christian sailors on a United 
States battleship were the means of 
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the Testament, and found him among 
the Christian~indians. “In humble 
faith,’ the Admiral wrote, “we could 
only exclaim: ‘What hath God 
wrought?’ It is all His doing, and 
it is marvelous in our eyes.” 

A seaman’s chaplain boarded a 
vessel in Cork harbor, Ireland, and 
sold a Spanish Bible to a sailor; first 
fruits of the Reformed Church in 
Mexico. The work of seamen in dis- 
tributing tracts and Portions of Scrip- 
ture on voyages can not be tabulated. 
The recording angels and the sailors’ 
confidants alone know of this blest 
ministry. In the British Navy, the 


sf GROUP OF FIREMEN ON A TRANSATLANTIC LINER = 
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founding a Sailors’ Rest in Nagasaki, 
n. kather ‘Taylor, the Boston 


sailor-preacher, from his pulpit throne 


sent the Word over the waters unto the 
ends of the earth. “I have been in 
ports,’ said a_ sailor, “where the 
United States was not known, but 
never where Father Taylor was not 
known.’ His words went to the ends 
of the earth. We have seen seamen 
in uniform conducting a gospel meet- 
ing in a “Patio” in Montevideo, sing- 
ing familiar hymns, and making Gos- 
pel addresses through an interpreter. 
Forecastle sailors, firemen and stew- 
ards are often coming in _ contact 
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with missionaries, taking part in their 
services by prayer and_ testimony. 
“Lending a hand,’ as they would 
phrase it, is more common than even 
the shore friends of the seamen 
imagine. Only, with sailor-like dif- 
fidence, they do not care to speak of 
their efforts at mission work abroad. 


These incidents are cited to shov 
the great power that lies in the sed 


forees of the Church. “Ye shall be 


my witnesses unto the ends of the 


earth” holds within its vast sweep the - 


sailors on the sea. By the nature of 
his calling, and the character which 
sea life develops, he 1s peculiarly fitted 
to be a witness for Christ. 

Ordinarily, with converts made 
from heathenism, hundreds of vicious 
associations are continually sapping 
the newly laid foundations of Chris- 
tian character. Reverence has to be 
inculcated, blunt moral sensibilities to 


be sharpened, ethical ideals to be crea- 
ted; the mind is to be saved as well as 
the body. In the case of the seamen 
much work of this kind has been done. 
Large numbers of our sailors come 
out of good Christian homes, where 
the influences have been of the best. 
Foundations have been laid at home, 
and seamen’s chaplains and missiona- 
ries can assume much that ordinarily 
in Christian work can not be assumed. 
The world freedom of sea life, if it 
makes for careless living, also tends 
to make men religious ; great stretches 
of sea, storms, equatorial calms, con- 
stant danger, lonely watches when 
sailors are driven into themselves, 
make them peculiarly susceptible to 
religious impressions. Obedience is 
the first law of their working life. Ship 
discipline and the demands of a sea 
l:fe, inuring the sailor to hardship and 
aiiversity, have woven and toughened 
the moral fiber of his character in a 
hard school. Reverence, the mother ot 
all virtues, 1s already part of. his char- 
acter. Ile is prepared by physical sut- 
fering, and to suffer for Christ's sake 
is the next logical step in his, miad to 


suffering for self and the 


THE SEAMEN’S HOME, ANTWERP \ 


sake. Moreover, he is, to barrow ‘a 
political phrase, a “world power.” 
Brought to Christ in New York, a 
sailor may witness for Him in London, 
Hongkong, or San Francisco within 
six months. He voyages and visits 
places unknown even by name to 
landmen. Huis influence is felt to the 
ends of the earth. Diplomats repre- 
sent governments and are known to 
the inner governing classes, but rare- 
ly come in touch with the common 
people. Sailors are the representa- 
tives of the common people to the com- 
mon people. The native in the streets 
in Bombay or Shanghai gathers his 
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knowledge of Englishmen or Ameri- 
cans and is influenced by the sailors 
he sees in the streets. We may resent 
the imputation that these sailors repre- 
sent England or America. But the 
resentment does not alter the fact that 
they do represent us to the masses in 
the great heathen cities. Governments 
care for the character of their repre- 
sentatives. It behooves the Church to 
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chaplains in Bombay, Yokohama, 
Genoa, and Galveston, Texas, told of 
sailors from South Wales joining in 
the local missionary efforts, singing 
their hymns and heartening the mis- 
sionaries by their testimonies. 

The possible sea power of the Church 
is a force of three million sailors trav- 
eling from continent to continent as 
“living epistles,’ on board ship and 


AMERICAN SAILORS AT THE STATUE OF BUDDHA, IN JAPAN 


do likewise. The sailor’s power, as a 
wandering evangelist, was grasped by 
_ Arius, the heretic of Alexandria, who 
propagated his pernicious teachings by 
the aid of the seaman. In those remote 
days, when ships went from Egypt to 
all parts of the Mediterranean, where 
Arius could not go the voice of the 
sailor went singing songs especially 
Written to convey his teaching in pop- 
ular language. 

When the fires of the Welsh re- 
vival were burning in South Wales, 
sailors on the ships caught the divine 
contagion, and letters from seamen’s 


ashore, so living that “God’s way 
may be known upon the earth, His 
saving health among nations,” wit- 


nessing for Christ a mobile force par- 
tially prepared for its work, lacking 
only the divine fire to energize and 


use it. Possibility is written across 


the forehead of every sailor. Charged 
with divine love, he may become a 
formidable and aggressive power for 
righteousness. 

Make the merchant marine of every 
nation a Christian body; unite it 
with the naval marine, and we can 


have the Church on the sea allied with 
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the Church on the land, seeking to conversion of India or China. The 
bring Christ to His appointed pre- sound of the sailor's voice has gone 
eminence, so that the ships shall wait out into all the earth. The message 
upon Him. To see the multitude of of that voice, what shall it be? God 
ships going from country to country claims the sea, and in His name we 
dispensing the benedictions of the claim the seaman for the world’s 
cross 1s no chimerical dream, but a evangelization. The conversion of the 
vision with the divine warrant of — sailor and the upbuilding of his char- 
Scripture, and it is a more hopeful acter is the work of the American 
task, nearer consummation than the Seamen’s Friend Society. 


THE MAHATMA AGYMYA GURU 
BY E. W. WHERRY, LUDHIANA, PUNJAB, INDIA 


Some weeks since some credulous The ostensible calling of the Mahat- 
people in London were startled by the ma Agymya Guru was the establish- 
announcement that their Swami lec- ment of a “Parliament of Truth.” He 
turer from the Orient had been ar- had succeeded in getting recognition 
rested upon the serious charge of from some quite intelligent people in 
attempted assault upon a lady, who © search of light from the East. What is 
had gone to see him in reply to an more, he had obtained considerable 
advertisement for a typist. fnancial support. How intelligent 

The description of the guru is that men and women in Christian coun- 
he is a man sixty years of age, tall tries can allow themselves to be taken 
and lank, drest in the gorgeous ha- in by these pretenders passes knowl- 
biliments of the Hindu Swami, grave edg@, However, these good people 
and self-possest in manner, with Rad rude awakening in London, 
voice soft and persuasive. He is a when their Swami guru was _ haled 
man of strong intellect, well educated before the courts and, on the testt- 
in the schools of India, claiming to mony of two of those whom he had 
be an adept in the philosophies of the wronged, was convicted and _ con- 
Hindu Shashtras, and himself a be- demned to four months in prison with 
liever in the Vedanta system. As a_ hard labor. 
religious teacher he says he is not This man’s career and blasphemous 
merely a guru, or teacher, but that he pretenses rdminds us of a Hindu 
is god, “the gad of gods.” Among Swami who was interviewed by Alr. 
the common people of England and Curtis, of the Chicago Record-fHer- 
Americahis exalted personage mere- ald, about two years ago. He too had 
ly posed as “a holy man from the take rtments in New York City, 
East.” In hig-apartments, the land- arid posed as a god. Aside from the 
lady who seems to have ministered to illustrated article in the Chicago 
his temporal wants told the applicant Record-Herald, nothing. more was 
for service that the guru was not a heard of him. It is probable that 
man but a god; that his presence was Mr. Curtis’ article availed to change 
the abode of love, and that his house the habitat of the Mahatma, and that 
was the temple of peace. _ he found his way to another city. \Vas 
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it to London? ‘The two personages 
are so much alike—both were styled 
“\oymya Guru” and both claimed to 
be “god of gods”—that their identity 
seems at least probable. 

\ study of the Hindu Swami 
would disclose some traits of charac- 
ter illustrative of the heathen Hindu 
with his “ways peculiar.” 

Swami Vivekananda was the first 
Hindu lecturer who became famous 
in America. He was introduced to 
American people by the late Dr. 
Barrows at the Parliament of Relig- 
ions in 1893, and soon became fa- 
mous. He was a man born of one 
of the lowest castes, altho he claimed 
to be a Brahman, who was educated 
in a mission college with a view to 
his becoming a lawyer. After spend- 
ing some years in England, he went 
over to America to see the great Ex- 
position. He did not go as a repre- 
sentative of any body of Hindus in 
India. Ele just turned up and when 
his presence and fluent use of English 
commended him to the management, 
he was given a prominent place on 
the program. He claimed to repre- 
sent India, but he was a self-consti- 
tuted representative. The eloquence 
of his addresses and the popularity 
Which he almost immediately won 
inade his career as a lecturer a creat 
fondness for 
beefsteak and mixed drinks, however, 
discredited him _before long, and he 
‘found it convenient to return to In- 
dia. lis pretended reverence for the 
who had introduced him to 
America was revealed in its true light 
when Dr. Barrows came to India as 
university lecturer. The Swami 
Vivekananda did all he could to an- 
tagonize him and on all occasions 


avoided him. 


financial success. 


Mian 


THE MAHATMA AGYMYA GURU 


Another man, known, when last 
heard from, as Swami Dharmananda, 
was an adventurer of a different and 
more dangerous character, posing 
sometimes as a Christian and at other 
times as a Hindu. So _ persuasive 
were his eulogies of the person and 
work of the Lord Jesus that he suc- 
ceeded in making Lord Radstock be- 
lieve him sincere; and the zealous 
nobleman rushed into a two-column 
article in the London Times, which 
filled the Christian world with glad- 
ness, that at last an apostle was about 
to arise in India who would lead 
the forces of Christian evangelization 
on to When the Swami 
Dharmananda returned to India, he 
was prominent in the meetings of the 
M. C..A, in Calcutta. .Dbut.not.as 
an out-and-out Christian. 


victory. 


Ile wrote 
a book, “The Yogi of Yogies,” in 
which he praised the Christ as the 
oreatest of all Yogies, but denounced 
the Christians in terms that left no 
doubt as to the distance between the 
Swami and the Christians of Incha. 
He claimed to”have an immense - 
lowing of educated Indians. A en 
house was advertised to han- 
dle his. writings. The new cult was 


lishing’ 


yi be exponent of the teaching of 


irist as interpreted by(Swami Dhar- 
mananda. But suddenly the Swami 

No one has discovered 
his present abiding-place. 

The following letter, dated Decem- 
ber 26, 1904, from James Monro, 
C.B., of Ranaghat, Bengal, will in 


some measure throw light upon this 


isappeared. 


mystery: 
“Vour allusions to the so-called 
Swami Dharmananda lead me to 


write to you. It is high time that 
both the Christian and Hindu com- 
munity should know that this man 1s 
nothing but an impostor. To Lord 
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Kadstock he posed as an earnest in- 
quirer into the truth of Christianity. 
To Hindus he figured as a_ stanch 
upholder of Hinduism, and an oppo- 
nent of Christianity. 

‘The truth is that he is identical 
with Gopal Chandra Shasti, who. was 
baptized by Mr. Manwaring, of the 
C. M. S., in 1896. This Gopal Chan- 
dra turned out to be a fraud. He was 
not, as he alleged, a graduate of 
Calcutta, and he was, after his dis- 
appearance from Madras (where he 
was being trained in the C. M. S. 
Divinity School), in consequence of 
the suspicion about him, found at 
Cuddalore driving a good trade as an 
astrologer! He was imprisoned by 
the Cuddalore authorities as a bad 
character for six months. 

‘This Gopal Shastri, who posed as 
a Brahman, is identical with one Ra- 
jendra Nath Dutt, a Kayast, or (as 
some say) a Sonar Benia, of Raina, 
District Burdwan, Lower Bengal. 
This Rajendra Nath, under 15 or 10 
aliases, was well known to the police 
all over India as a swindler and a 
cheat, who was convicted and impris- 
oned more than once. 

“Swami Dharmananda managed < 
native paper, called Shudha, in eal 
shidabad, and in the first number of 
it there appears a photogravure of 
him. This photogravure is identical 
with. the photos of Gopal Shastri and 
of Rayendra Dutt. I have seen the 
three pictures, and there 1s no doubt 
in the matter possible that they are 


likenesses of one and the same marpaypr. 


‘This impostor, then, is: most cruel- 
ly deceiving Hindus, for he is a bap- 
tized Christian, and therefore to Hin- 
dus a Mlechcha. Every Hindu who 
eats or associates with him is liable 
to be turned out of caste for a year. 


“Of all the statements made I have 
overwhelming proof. It seems to me, 
therefore, that the public should know 
that in fixing on Dharmananda as qa 
religious teacher they are selecting a 
repeatedly convicted swindler and a 
baptized Christian under a false name. 
Hindus will find in him no Brahman 
at all, but either a Kayast or Sonor 
Benia. 


“Yours faithfully, 
“JAMES Monro.” 


This exposure of Dharmananda by 
Mr. Monro, a civilian, who spent his 
official life in the Police Department, 
leaves nothing more to be said as to 
the hypocrisy of this man. The wri- 
ter wonders whether it may not turn 
out that he is the Mahatma Swami 
Agymya Guru of New York and 
London. 

The anxiety of the writer in regard 
to impostors of the kind just de- 
scribed has little relation to the mis- 
sionaries in India. They are always 
on the lookout for them. Possibly no 
Inan of ten years’ experience in In- 
dia has failed to run up against one 
or more of these pretended inquirers 
and religious frauds. Anxiety is felt 
by missionaries when they learn that 
such men go to the home land, and 
through the credulity @f unsuspecting 
men and women get tlie opportunity 
to spread abroad false teaching con- 
cerning the purity of heathenism and 
the uselessness of missionary work 
for the conversion of enlightened 
Orientals. 
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ANNAMESE DRUMMERS AND BUGLERS 


ANNAM, OR FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


BY REV. R. A. JAFFRAY, WUCHOW, SOUTII CHINA 


The land generally known as An- 
nam, or French Indo-China, lies on 
the southern extremity of the east 
coast of Asia. It is bounded on the 
north by the two Chinese provinces of 
Kwang-Si and Yun-Nan; on the west 
by the kingdom of Siam, and east and 
south by the China Sea. 

The divisions of Indo-China with 
their populations are approximately as 

“. follows: In the north, Tongking with 

“~ a population of about 11,000,000; fur- 
ther south is Annam with about 6,- 
000,000; again to the south, Cochin- 
China, with about 3,000,000; and 
south and west Cambodia, with about 
1,000,000; an aggregate of over 20,- 
000,000, and to-day not one Protestant 
missionary among them. 

Burma and Siam have had the 
Gospel for nearly one hundred years; 
Canton province, China, has had mis- 
sionaries for over one hundred, and 
even the inland province of IKwang-S1 
tor fifteen; but Annam has been left to 
this day without one resident herald of 


the Cross to tell them that there is a 
Lord Jesus Christ who is able to save 
from the guilt and power of sin. 

The people are in many respects 
akin to the Chinese, to whose govern- 
ment they formerly were subject. 
They also partake of many of the Ma- 
lay characteristics and evidently form 
a link between these two races. The 
Annamese are called by the Chinese 
“IKauchi,”’ which means “separated 
toe.” The name has a singular signifi- 
cance and arose from an ancient pe- 
culiarity of the race, the great toe of 
the foot being separated from thevrest 
to an extreme degree. As a people 
they are generally quiet and inoffen- 
sive, but by no means as industrious 
and enterprising as their Chinese cous- 
ins. They are in fact considered 
rather an indolent, slack and shiftless 
people, and are for the large part poor, 
as a consequence. In dress, they dif- 
fer slightly from the Chinese, adopting 
the old-fashioned costume of the pre- 
vious Ming dynasty; they wear no 
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queue, and do not shave the head. 
They are considered the least attract- 
ive of all the Indo-China races. Not- 
withstanding this they have, however, 
immortal souls, and need the _ blest 
Gospel as much as we do. Many 
Christian people have a kind of conde- 
scending compassion, or patronizing 
pity, for the “poor heathen” and con- 
sequently feel moved to do something 
for their salvation. Do we realize that 
their souls are as precious in our 
l‘ather’s sight as ours? that Jesus loves 
them, and died for them as much as 
for us? that we are their debtors? Yes, 
debtors even to the “barbarian,” and 
who can tell what the “Gospel of 
Christ,” the “power of God unto sal- 
vation’ may do for even these neg- 
lected races? 

The native religions of these people 
are Buddhism, Confucianism, Spirit- 
ism and Roman Catholicism. The 
first three heathen religions are prac- 
tically the same degrading systems 
found in China and other eastern 
lands; and the last so-called Christian 
religion is of the same type of cor- 
rupt Romanism found in South 
America and other such countries. 


‘Making converts” is a wholesale busi- 


ness. Whole villages may enter the 
Ron hurch at once without any 
real head or heart knowledge of the 


new religion: all that is required be- 


ing conformity to the outward Romish 


ritual. Such “converts” are not wor- 
thy of the name. The fearful dark- 
ness of heathenism is but deepened by 
the presence of the Papacy. The only 
redeeming feature is the presence of a 
few French Protestant chaplains, 
whose work, however, has been en- 
tirely among the French residents. At 
intervals during the past years there 
has been an agent of the British and 
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foreign Bible Society in Annam who 
has done blest work among the na- 
tives. The wonderful success of this 
Bible work only serves to show what 
might be done were regular mission- 
ary work opened up in the land. 
Why is this vast field left without 


the Gospel light? Among the 11, 


000,000 of Tongking there is no Prot- 


estant missionary work being carried 
on at all. In the kingdom of Annain, 
not one Protestant missionary among 
its 6,000,000 of people. And so again 
Cochin-China and Cambodia with a 
combined population of probably not 
less than 4,000,000. Is this vast field 
left without the light of the blest 
Gospel because of its geographical po- 
sition, just off the beaten track of the 
world’s travel and commerce? This 
surely can be no excuse. Is it be- 
cause the race is inferior and not wor- 
thy of the Gospel? See what Jesus 
has done for the wild and savage 
tribes of Africa and the islands of the 
seas, compared with whom the Anna- 
ese This can be no 
Is it because we > feel thal the 
Romish Church is there and hi ig ull- 
necessary for Protestant missfonaries 
to go? 


are civilized. 
excuse. 


Why then do we send mis- 
sionaries to South America? A slight 
knowledge of the facts of the case is 
sufficient to prove to the true Christian 
that the missions of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church can not serve as a sub- 
stitute for the pure Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. The fact that Romanism 's 
there but adds a reason why the [True 
Light should shine amid the darkness. 
Is it because it is feared that the 
I'rench authorities would not tolerate 
the opening of Protestant missionary 
work? An honest attempt has never 
been made. Two comparatively recert 
events may indicate the movements of 
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the providences of God in this matter: 
first, the friendly relationship estab- 
lished between France and Britain in 
the past few years; and, _ second, 
the disestablishment of the Romish 
Church in I'rance. That these two 
events will bring about a more toler- 
ant spirit toward Protestant missions 
in French Indo-China by the French 
Government, we doubt not. 

Early in the year 1899 it was the 
privilege of the writer to make a brief 
visit to Tongking from his inland sta- 
tion in the province of Kwang-Si, 
China. The object was to gain in- 
formation as to conditions in that land. 
One incident at that time made more 
impression than any other, and it is 
typical, we trust, of the entrance of 
the Gospel into that great field. On 
crossing the border from Old China 
into the newly acquired land of Tong- 
king the first stopping-place was a 
town called Dong-Dang. The shades 
of evening were fast falling as we 
found ourselves (a Chinese worker, 
chair coolies and myself) in the cen- 
ter of the busy market town, inhab- 
ited by Annamese and Chinese, and 
guarded by) I*'rench soldiers. We knew 
not a soul in the place, and several at- 
tempts to inquire as to a place where 
weary travelers might spend a night 
of rest seemed utterly fruitless. We 
could get no satisfaction, or find any 
one who could understand Cantonese, 
and there seemed to be nothing of the 
nature of an inn in the place. Stand- 


ing thus helpless in the middle of a 


strange town at nightfall, my thoughts 
turned to Him, who is an ever present 
help in trouble, and I lifted my heart 
in prayer for guidance,—‘‘Lord, where 
shall we go?” When I opened my 
eyes I felt a distinct leading to enter 
the first door that presented itself—the 


building proved to be the native Ya- 
men—and so I prest my way through 
a pair of tall doors before which we 
stood and went from one room.to an- 
other till | came face to face with an 
Annamese gentleman, who proved to 
be the local native official. I addrest 
him in Cantonese, requesting to be di- 
rected to a place where we might 
spend the night, and to my surprize 
received an answer in clear Canton- 
ese: ‘You may stay right here if you 
wish, sir,” he said, “I have plenty of 
room.’ Needless to say we praised 
our loving Father and thanked our 
kind host, who at once invited us to 
his reception room, poured out tea 
and entertained us royally. We had 
long and earnest conversations,-with 
this man about the Gospel of Christ, 
the first witness we were privileged to 
vive to an Annamese, and presented 
him with some Gospel Portions and 
some Christian literature which he 
could read in the Chinese character, 

In connection with the work of the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance in 
the province of MKwang-Si, South 
China, the Lord has in the past years 
of steady service gtV¥en a line of sta- 
tions from Wuchow, on the eastern 
border of the province, to Lung-Chow 
on the western border, a distance of 
perhaps over four hundred miles. The 
city of Lung-Chow, as will be seen by 
the accompanying map, 1s situated 
very near the border of French Tong- 
king. The opening of this station has 
been fraught with much strong and 
continual opposition of Satan, proba- 
bly because he well knows that it 1s 
to be the stepping-stone into the un- 
evangelized “region beyond.” A 
work has been established there, how- 
ever, and a little church organized of 
some fourteen Chinese. 
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MEMORABLE MISSIONARY DATES FOR SEPTEMBER 


COMPILED BY MISS BELLE M. BRAIN 


Sept. 1, 1845—Death of Mrs. Sarah Jud- 


SOll. 
See life of Adoniram Judson, by Edward 
Judson. 
Sept. 1, 1901—Death of Isabella Tho- 
burn. 


See “‘Life of Isabella Thoburn,”’ by James 
M. Thoburn. 


Sept. 3, 1793—Birth of Dr. John Scud- 
der. 
See MISSIONARY REVIEW, June, 1909. 


Sept. 3, 1847.—Birth of James Hanning- 


ton. 
See article in this number of the REvigEw. 


Sept. 3, 1868.—Coronation of Ranavalona 


Il. 
See “Thirty Years in Madagascar,’ by Mat- 
~r\thews; also Missionary Review, March, 


Sept. 3, 1846.—Founding of the American 


Missionary Association. 
See “Encyclopedia of Missions. 


Sept. 4, 1802.—Birth of Marcus Whitman. 


See ‘“‘Marcus Whitman,’ by Lowry; also 
MISSIONARY REVIEW, September, 1902. 


Sept. 4, 1846.—Death of David Abeel, 


China. 


See “Encyclopedia of Missions.’ 


Sept. 5, 1819.—Constitution of the 


can Board adopted. , 
pee. “Encyclopedia of Missions.’ 
Se] 1851.—Death of Allen Gardiner 


ioneers and Founders,’ by Yonge; or 
“Modern Heroes of the Mission Field,” by 
Walsh. 


Sept. 6, 1749.—Ordination of Schwartz. 
see ““Men of Might in India Missions,” by 


Iloleomb 

Sept 6, 1839.—Birth of Samuel H. Kel- 
OP eg. 

See “Men of Might in India Missions,’ by 

Sept. 7, 180 
ton. | 
See May, 1907. 

Sept. /, 1808.—Samuel J. Mills organized 

La nyasionary society at Williams Col- 
Mest, 


See “Samuel J. Mills,’? by Richards. 


Sept. 7, 1850.—Allen Gardiner sailed on 
his last voyage. 
See “Pioneers and Founders,’ by Yonge. 
Sept. 8, 1869.—Public burning of idols in 
Madagascar. 


See * T hirty Years in Madagascar, 
thews 


Sept. 9, 1840.—Death of Kho- Thah—Byu. 


See “New Acts of the Apostles,’’ by Pierson. 
Sept. 13, 1801.—Birth of Eli Smith. 
See “Encyclopedia of Missions.’’ 
Sept. 13, 1820.—Birth of David Hinderer 
see es of Missions.”’ 
Sept. 13. 1876. —Signing of Chefoo Con- 
vention, which opened Inland China to 


Missions, 


Vay], 

went. 16. .C. 
Ica. 
see ““A Life for Africa,’”’ by Parsons. 


by Mat- 


These leorty Years, ly I. Howard 


Good sailed for 


Sept. 19, 1853.—Hudson Taylor sailed for 
China. 
See Missionary Review, September, 1905. 
Sept. 20, 
Patteson. 
See “Bishop Patteson,” by Jesse Page. 


Sept. 21, 1795.—Founding of the London 
Missionary Society. 
See “Encyclopedia of Missions.”’ 
Sept. 21, 1833.—Justin Perkins sailed for 
Persia. 
See “Encyclopedia of Missions.’’ 
Sept. 22, 1812—Birth of S. Wells Will- 
lallls. 
See “Old-Time Student Volunteers, 
bull. 


Sept. 22, 1884.—Arrival of Dr. H. N. AI- 
len (first resident missionary) in Ko- 
rea. 

See article in this number of the Review. 

Sept. 23, 1828—Founding of. Rhenish 
Missionary society. 

See “Encyclopedia of Missions.’’ 

Sept. 23, 1837.—Birth of Joseph Rabino- 

witz, of Russia. | 
See MISSIONARY REVIEW, January, 1894. , 

Sept. 24, 1855.—Griftith John arrived 
Shanghai. 

See Missionary Review, June, 1905. 

Sept. rotestant sermon 
on the Pacific Coast preached by Ja- 
son Lee 

Sept. 29, 1819.—Ordination of Hiram 
Bingham and Asa Thurston, of Hawaii. 

See “Encyclopedia of Missions.”’ 

Sept. 29, 1883.—Baptism of Pandita Ram- 
aba. 

See “Pandita Ramabai,’’ by Helen S. Dyer. 

Sept. 30, 1816.—Ordination of Robert 
Moffat and John Williams. 


by Trum- 


, Life of Moffat or Williams. 
1874.—F1ji1 Islands ceded to 


Great Britain. 


A Suggested Pregram on James Han- 
nington 
l. Scripture Lesson: 1 Sam. xxx.: 1-10, 


21-25. Verse 24 is called “Han- 
nington’s text.” He preached his 


farewell sermon from it, May 16, 
1882. 
Hymn: “I am coming to the Cross.” 


This was Hannington’s favorite hymn. 
3. Quotation: “Africa must be won for 
Christ.’—J/ames Hannington. 
To be used as a wall motto and memorized. 
4. Readings: (a) Personal Attentions 
from the Natives. (b) Killing a 
lion's Cuh. 
See “Peril and Adventure in Central Africa, 
Being Illustrated Letters to the Youngsters 
at Home,” by James Hannington. (a) will 


be tound on pages 43 to 45; (b) on pages 
62 to 65. | 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATIONAL MISSIONS IN CHINA 


BY REV. F. W. BIBLE, HANG CHOW, CHINA 


Missionary of the Presbyterian Board 


Missionaries and students of mis- 
sions generally agree that the educa- 
tional movement in China is a very 
important factor that will increasingly 
create new conditions and problems in 
missionary work. ‘This new move- 
ment finds expression in an entirely 
new attitude toward the intellectual 
life of the West. This leads the Chi- 
nese to attempt to absorb and assim- 
ilate the great mass of knowledge 
which has been accumulated by the 
Western world during the past five 
hundred years. 

The intensity of this desire is illus- 
trated by the recent student migration 
to Japan, where 15,000 Chinese took 
up their studies two years ago. ‘This 
craving for the New Learning 1s not 
confined to any section or class. By 
eovernment action and private enter- 
prise, schools are springing up all 
over the empire. 

This means that the educational side 
of mission work is under the set of 
conditions so new that the old prob- 
lems are fundamentally altered. ‘The 
most evident missionary response to 
the changed conditions seems to be an 
increased emphasis on _ educational 
work. | 

Some missions which have _ done 
little or yothing hitherto in this Tine 
are opening schools on an extensive 
scale. [The older schools, almost with- 
out exception, are seeking more land, 
new buildings, and better equipment. 
In several instances extensive endow- 
ment is sought. 

The Canton Christian College and 
the Yale University Mission and the 
newly launched Harvard Mission are 
representatives of purely educational 
and non-sectarian missions coming as 
a response to the new conditions, 


There can be little doubt that these 
plans for progress in educational lines 
in China far exceed anything in mis- 
sionary enterprise. 

The growth of the church member- 
ship in China has been very gratifying 
and has given a much larger Christian 
constituency for whom education fa- 
cilities must be provided by the church, 
and the increased membership calls for 
an immediate increase in the number 
of ministers, teachers and evangelists 
trained in Christian institutions. 

The prevailing tone in the comments 


on the educafremal situation points to 


some aim much beyond this, tho not in 
the least ignoring its vital importance. 

Apparently the missionaries in Chi- 
na as a class_have become conscious 
that there in progress one of the 
most profound and far-reaching intel- 
lectual movements of the world since 
the Revival of Learning. 

The lack of Chinese schools capable 
of supplying the education desired by 
enormous masses of young people and 
the financial inability of China to send 
more than the merest fraction of her 
students to Western lands, _ has 
brought about an opportunity unique 
in the history of Christian missions. 
This 1s at, opportunity to dominate 
the new intéllectual life of China with 
a distinctly Christian influence. 

Let me explain by approaching the 
situation from the other side. China 
will ultimately acquire and assimilate 
the store of knowledge which Western 
nations have long called their own. 

If this knowledge is acquired chiefly 
in Chinese government or _ private 
schools which are only now coming 


into existence or in Japanese unitver- 
sities, it is almost certain that the 
achievements and learning of the \Vest 
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will be persecuted as independent of of the religious side of life makes a 
or divorced from, or perhaps antago- narrow not a broad intellectual life. 
nistic to the religion of Jesus Christ. We must admit, however, that for 
This has been largely the case in the present at least non-Christian Chi- 
Japan, and means that the atmosphere nese students will not come to us be- 
would be certainly agnostic if not cause of this broader type of educa- 
actually atheistic. As Confucianism, _ tion. 
whose influence will have to be reck- The Christian element in mission 
oned with for many generations, is schools will be a deterrent instead of 
essentially agnostic, there would be a_ an attracting power for many Chinese 
condition peculiarly fitted to produce a_ for some time to come. 
type of mind well informed but closed In one most important line — the 
to truth which is found in the,realm of teaching staff—there can be no ques- 
religion. This statement is not merely tion of the superiority of the Christian 
from the missionary viewpoint,\but is _— school. 
true from any “Christian viev God The numbers of foreigners in gov- 
and the world.” It would be abselute- ernment schools, aside from military 
ly disastrous to China and of untold _ schools, is so small as to be negligible. 
danger to the rest of the world. China The missionaries engaged in educa- 
would thus accept as the whole realm __ tional work are as a rule much more 
of truth a portion from which one of thorough masters of their subjects 
the largest and most important sec- than_f#he Chinese teachers, and the 
tions has been eliminated. All her same is probably true of the Japanese 
thinking would be on premises so in- teaching in China. This general supe- 
complete that her conclusions would _riority over the Japanese is increased 
be false. by the fact that most missionaries 
It would be an effort to build a_ teach in the Chinese spoken language, 
splendid arch without the keystone. while many of the Japanese, unfamil- 
Since we of the West are respon- iar with the spoken language, teach 
sible for the awakening of China, our- chiefly by the written character. The 
gift would not be thus the gift of life, Chinese, who form the great bulk of 
but the gift of a power which might teachers in non-Christian schools, are 
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be more destructive than helpful. at the added disadvantage of knowing 
It is hoped that the Christian col- little or nothing of the art of teaching. 
' leges and universities will offer West- To cap all, most of the capable 

{ erm knowledge, including science, lit- teachers-who are graduates of Chris- 

X erature and ‘art, more fully than in tian échools have accepted positions in a 
‘the government schools, but that these Christian schools. . 
will be offered as related to God and This supyemacy can not be main- y 
the influence of Jesus Christ. tained without effort, and we must 


The term “Christian” prefixt to a send out more men for educational 
school would indicate not narrowness work. This probably means that an 


but breadth. increasing proportion of educational 
lhe Christian schools in China, by missionaries will not be ordained men. 
taking a correct attitude toward sci- The immense population of China 


ence, should insist that the elimination calls for a very large number of lead- 
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ers. The Christian institutions to-day 
are able to draw the men who will 
make leaders, but there are not suf- 
ficient facilities to train them. 

The missions are vainly attempting 
to meet the emergency. [he many 
union movements now in prospect or 
in Operation are strong factors. 

But in the home land the leaders of 
the Church must not lose sight of the 
fact that the Christian schools in Chi- 
na must have lands and buildings on 
a large scale and at once. The mission 
boards, at work in China, all have one 
or more definite projects under way, 
and the situation dught to be an ap- 


al to menkand women of me O 
pe nh W means—-t 


found or tb elp some institution to 
carry on this work. ‘This then is the 
pressing problem — money for build- 
ings, land and equipment and men to 
man them. 

In a mission land such as China, 
where the Christians bear such a small 
proportion to the whole population, 
it is not too much to say that a school 
is a failure which is not leading a very 
large proportion of its graduates to 
accept Christ, is not furnishing a fair 
proportion of. them as ministers, evan- 
gelists and teachers in Christian 
schools; is not impressing the sense 
of obligation upon its Christian gradu- 
ates to become active, earnest Chris- 
tian workers, and is not maintaining 
in the student body a_ wholesome 
Christian atmosphere. 

In Christian schools in China for 
the past ten years there has been more 
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failure in supplying men for evan- 
gelistic work than in any other par- 
ticular. 

In order that the splendid record of 
many schools may be continued, it is 
necessary that the educational work 
be kept in close touch with the preach- 
ing of the Gospel to the masses of 
people. The students of missionary 
colleges will respond chiefly to the ex- 
ample of the teachers. 

The great need for thoroughly 
tramed teachers from the home land 
ean never be met by the appointment 
of men who are educators only. The 
most capable teacher of chemistry in 
the United States would not be quali- 
fied to teach in a mission college unless 
he was deeply imbued with the convic- 
tion that the chief work of missionary 
schools is to help in what has been 
called the naturalization of Christiani- 
ty in China. 

It is encouraging to note that the 
leaders realize the serious nature of 
the problems in China. The plan 1s to 
give to China, through the agency 
of the missionary colleges, a class of 
capable trained leaders whose lives 
will be dominated by genuinely spir-— 
itual principles. God’s \stewards m 
the home land can safety give gen- 
erously with the fullest confidence that 
their gifts will help the progress of 
God's kingdom. The great human 
problem in the missions of China is the 
prosaic but important one of getting 
money to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities. 
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THE CHINESE NATIONAL C. E. CONVENTION 


BY MRS. EMMA INVEEN UPCRAFT, SHANGHAI 


Qn the morning of May 26th, the 
Ningpo and Shanghai delegates, 
bright-faced boys and girls, older men 
and women, arrived in rickshas at the 
station of the Shanghai-Nanking Rail- 
way. Wheelbarrows full of luggage, 
bedding rolled in matting, bamboo 
lunch-baskets, and nondescript bun- 
dles in blue bandannas were piled up 
on the ground of the open waiting- 
room, while “C. E.”’ receipts were ex- 
changed for red paper railway tickets. 

A man walked from group to group. 
“Please, will noice a badge, a gift 
from the Religious Pract Society ?” 

Nanking, the “southern capital,” is 
always full of interest to the tourist 
and visitor, but of far more interest to 
the missionary. 

Schools for boys and girls, of all 
grades up to the university, Bible 
schools for women, Union Theological 
Seminary, Union Nurses Training 
School and a large medical work, in 
addition to the evangelistic work, are 
some of the features of the Lord’s 
work as prosecfitédyby the Presbyte- 
rian, the Methodist, the Christian and 
'riends’ missions, all American  so- 
cieties, 

The Chinese mat tent on the Meth- 
odist University campus, which had 
been erected for the “Goforth meet- 
ings,’ was filled at the opening meet- 
ing of the C. E. Convention, Thursday 
morning, the men and boys on one 
side, the women and girls on the other, 
Dr. G. F. Fitch, president, in the 
chair. We contrasted the present-day 
Opportunities with the early days 
When Christians were few in number 
and travel very difficult. ‘Now the 
railroad makes it easy and less expen- 
sive to move from place to place, and 
Christians are more numerous; hence 


such a gathering of young people is 
no longer impossible.” In the new 
spirit of oneness pervading the Chris- 


tian body, truly the old Chinese say-' 


ing, “All within the four seas are 
brethren,” finds a fulfilment the an- 


THE BADGE OF THE CONVENTION, 


The Chinese Characters Signify Chinese Empire. 


cient sage never dreamed of. It is not 
difficult now to believe that some day 
China wil! also have one intelligible 
spoken language. 

A full four days’ program did not 
seem to stagger the crowds that filled 
the attractrve »much-bebannered tent. 
It was estinfated there were over 400 
delegates and visitors outside the 
Nanking district, coming from twelve 
provinces. The average attendance 
was about 1,100, the highest attend- 
ance at one meeting 1,400. Number 
of young people’s societies of all 
names represented 475, with a total 
membership of over 6,000. 

A young Nankinese did credit to his 
training in a mission school, trans- 
lating the most difficult sentences with 
ease and promptness. He rendered 


this service four times one day to the 
creat delight and profit of his hearers. 
There were almost as many variations 
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in the Mandarin dialect as there were 
speakers, but a large proportion of the 
audience understood Mandarin more 
or less. Mr. Wei, the delegate from 
Canton, spoke in perfect English, 
poetical at times, and was interpreted 
by a missionary into Mandarin Chi- 
nese! Rather an amusing reversal of 
the natural order! 

Two unique sessions were those de- 
voted to the Junior C. E. and “What 
Has C. E. Done for the Women?” 
At the first meeting apparently all the 
pupils from all the missions in Nan- 


king turned out in full force. The 
little folk delighted all with their 


rendering of good old-time,chil- 


dren’s hymns. Mrs. Strother told of 
junior work in the United States, and 
especially of her own society in St. 
Louis. A Chinese young lady teacher 
in Nanking gave a clear, well-thought 
address on “What More Can Be Done 
for Juniors in China?” She was fol- 
lowed by a young girl of seventeen 
from Ningpo. The fact that young 
girls can and do, without hesitation 
and in modest unconsciousness, speak 
from a platform to a mixed au- 
dience is proof, not only of the 
liberation of woman in China, but 
that the Spirit has fitted some for spe- 
cial service. This fact was manifest 
also at the special woman’s meeting 
held in the beautiful new chapel in the 
Friends’ Mission. A symposium on 
“What C. E. Has Done for Woman” 
was conducted by Miss Kelley of the 
Christian Mission. Some dozen or 
more women and girls, in various 


dialects and from many parts of Chi- 
na, gave five-minute talks. 

But to many the cream of the speak- 
ing was found at the early morning 
“Quiet Hour,” when, from six o’clock 
to seven, Miss Dora Yu led from soo 
to 600 people in prayer and meditation 
on the deep things of God. A quiet, un- 
assuming, modest, womanly girl, led 
and taught by the Spirit, she has been 
God’s channel of blessing to a multi- 
tude of women and girls into a newer 
and higher life. May God raise up 
many more like her! 

Sunday, the last day of the conven- 
tion, was full of good things, ending 
with an evening service lfat will live 
long in the memory of many. “What 
Lessons Have I Learned at This Con- 
vention?” was responded to by the 
men, often several speaking at once. 
For a time it seemed as tho the men 
had the monopoly, but when the chair- 
man turned to the women’s side there 
was instant response from a great 
many. Clearly, tenderly, earnestly, 
humbly, with divine wisdom, did Mra 
Li lead the listening multitude in the/ 
step of rededication, of surrender to 
the spirit, of willingness to be led and 
taught by Him and to be faithful in 
daily prayer and study of the Word. 
thin of the audience 
responded, without pressure. It was 
marvelous. Mr. Li led in a closing 
prayer. Then all sang “God be with 
you till we meet again.” The conven- 
tion adjourned to meet for its eighth 
session in Peking, the “northern cap- 
ital.” 
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THE BOYS’ SCHOOL AT TRIPOLI, SYRIA 


BY REV. W. S. NELSON 


One of the marked things in the 
development of life in Syria in recent 
years has been the steady advance in 
self-support and the growing demand 
for education in American schools. 
Northern Syria has always been a sim- 
ple district, with plain standards, and 
a ready attention to religion. The 
people are, on the whole, poorer than 
in other sections, but more self-re- 
specting and independent, and the mis- 
sion work among them has been more 
interesting and more successful.  I[ 
refer to the portion of Syria lying 
north of the railroad connecting Bei- 
rut with Damascus, a region seldom 
This latter 
fact has been usually considered as a 
benefit rather than otherwise, for there 
are certain difficulties always found in 
the wake of the tourist parties. 

Much has been said about the 
changes to be anticipated as a result 
of the revolution of 1908 in Turkey. 
It is too early to speak dogmatically in 
detail. There can be no doubt, how- 
eV al t the new attitude of Turkey 
anit Mohammedanism to the 
outside world calls for a most earnest 
and watchful response on the part of 


invaded by the tourists. 


Christian America. A new era of 
material and commercial developmept 


is already in sight. Closer and more 


trjendly intercourse is sure to open up 
new opportafiities for influence, and 
we must be ready to-use them in t 


the new demands upon them. They 
will seek our schools also, for what- 
ever may be the development of gov- 
ernment schools under the new re- 
eine, they will always need and are 
sure to seek the schools they have 
learned to trust. 

Tripoli is assured of a new position 
of importance commercially, for it 1s 
destined to be the Mediterranean ter- 
minus of the long-expected short route 
to India. In a very few years a line 
Of 1,000 miles will cross from Tripol1 
to the Persian Gulf, solving one mere 
of the great problems of world com- 
munication. ‘Tripoli is the only logical 
and feasible point from which to build 
this Ime. There is no engineering 
Obstacle, the highest elevation being 
but 1,800 feet above sea-level, and all 
erades easy. The country is a rich 
agricultural district, capable of great 
large 


advancement and assuring a 


business. 
In 1904 a boarding school for boys 


was opened in Tripoli, and~has met 
uCCeSS., 


withygreat favor and marked 
It was necessary to begin on a prac- 
tically 


firs year gathered 32 of the most 
loyal, e 
pleasure to see together. ‘The prem- 
ises (were inadequate and unsuitable. 
The(second year, in larger premises, 
62 Boys were instructed. The third 

found 75 and the fourth year 83. 
Each year something was done to 1m- 
prove the equipment and work of the 
and each year closed with a 
clean balance-sheet, and all bills set- 
tled on a self-supporting basis. Mis- 
sion funds were not drawn upon for 
anything beyond the salary of the mis- 


school, 


self-supporting “basis, and in 
this( success has beén’ achieved. The 


eager lads it has ever been my 
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\lohanjmedans are more ready to read ; 
Christian bodks, and we must have , 
them of\the best kind now that the 
| restrictions on publication are at an | 
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sionary in charge, and a part of the 
rent of the school premises. In short, 
it was demonstrated that the people 
would support the school, if it merely 
had a house of its own. 

The owner of the rented premises 
notified us that he would not renew the 
lease, which runs until early in IgIo. 
It became necessary at once to open 
a campaign to secure a building fund. 
The writer was authorized to do this 
from special sources, so as not to in- 
terfere with regular Foreign Mission 
contributions. It was the panic year. 
It was Presidential election year, and 


“Yall the outlook was discouraging—but 


it must be done and done at once. On 
the most conservative and economical 
plan, it was estimated that we must 
have $30,000 to provide for a school 


of 100 boarders. That means an aver- 
age of only $300 for each boy, and js 
surely not a large sum to secure the 
education of one boy each year so long 
as the school shall last. About half 
the sum has been raised, and it is very 
important to secure the rest before the 
writer's return to Syria in May. 
Money or pledges may be sent di- 
rectly to him or to the treasurer of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, 1560 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, designated for the Tripoli Boys’ 
School. 

We have besought the Lord long 
and earnestly to open for us the door 
of access to Mohammedan lands. Now 
He has given us one opportunity. It is 
for us to manifest our faith and cour- 
age by pressing forward promptly. 


PUPILS OF THE BOYS’ SCHOOL, TRIPOLI, SYRIA. 
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ISRAEL AND ISLAM* 


D. M. PANTON 


Four facts of profound prophetic 
significance confront us to-day. The 
first fact is the alliance of Israel and 
Islam. Israel from the first recog- 
nized Mohammed as a true prophet to 
Arabia; 7 and Islam—if the startling 
words of Dr. Zwemer are correct— 
“is nothing more nor less than Juda- 
ism plus the apostleship of Moham- 
med.” + But mutual tolerance is now 
ripening into open alliance. Surround- 
ed by the high Moslem prelates of the 
Turkish Empire, the Sheik-ul-Islam, 
the supreme Mussulman in Ottoman 
lands, recently addrest the chief rabbi 


of Turkey thus: “The principles of ~ 


our religion coincide with yours. I 
wish that no barrier should any longer 
exist between Mussulman and Jew, 
and I am anxious that they should 
love and help one another like broth- 
ers. Promise me that you will help to 
this end; you may rely upon my co- 
operation.” © (Lhe mementous signifi- 
cance of the alliance becomes obvious 
when it is realdzed what Islam really 
is. “Islam,” says Mr. Gairdner, of 
avo, “is the only one of the great 
fligions to come after Christianity ; 
the only one that definitely claims to 
correct, complete, and supersede 
Christianity; the only one that cate- 

+eally denies the truth of Chris- 


tianity; the\enly one_that has in the 


the only one that seriously disputes 
the world with Christianity; the only 
one which, in several parts of the 
world, is to-day forestalling and gain- 
ing on Christianity.” 

The second fact is that Islam is a 
ereat missionary religion. Within 
hity years of its birth it had swept 
the African churches out of existence, 
and threatened the last strongholds of 
the Christian faith; within a hundred 
years it swayed an empire vaster than 


signally defeated Christiarfity ; 


that of Rome. Dormant for several 
centuries, an aggressive revival is now 
passing over Moslem lands. No 
Christian apologetic is published in the 
East without being at once met by a 
clever Mohammedan reply. In Burma 
within ten years Islam has increased 
by thirty per cent.; in Bengal it has 
won over 2,000,000 converts—half as 
many as the entire Christian gain 
(roughly computed) throughout the 
nineteenth century. It is sweeping 
Central Africa like a prairie fire. 
“When I came out [to northern Nige- 
ria, a province of some 10,000,000 
SsayS a missionary, “there 
were tew.Mohammedans to be seen; 
now, at the present rate of progress, 
there will scarcely be a heathen village 
uncaptured by Islam by 1910.” It has 
even turned its missionary propagan- 
da on England. A mosque at Liver- 
pool, and another at Woking, are 
soon to be supplemented by a central 
Mohammedan mosque in ‘London. A 
solid phalanx of 230,000,000 souls, 
with ever-expanding fringes, impla- 
cable, convinced, and intolerant, con- 
fronts the Church of God. “It is a 
fight for life,’ says Dr. Post; “and 
we must Christianize these peoples, or 
they will march over their deserts, and 
they_will sweep like a fire that shall 
devour our Christianity-and destroy 
\ 


| 

The thitd fact is tliat Islam is a 
gecond“advent religion, says 
the Axoran (Sura xliii), / 
sign the approach of the last hour”: 
descending as a mighty Moslem 
prince, he is to officiate in place of the 
Imam in the mosque at Jerusalem, and 
slaughter all but Moslems. Already 
Islam is growing sensitively appre- 
hensive to the approach of a claimant 
to divine honors. Mosques are to-day 
erected in Brooklyn and New York, 


* A remarkable paper, originally published in Trusting and Toiling, hut too important to be allowed 


to escape notice. 
+ “Jewish Encyclopedia,” art. “‘Islam.”’ 
“Islam,” p. 17. 
° Daily Telegraph, September 5, 1908. 


shall be a 


| It is, however, a happy fact that in Sumatra 16,000 ex-Moslems are organized in churches, and 
22,000 in Java. For every high-caste Hindu, 5 Moslems yield; missionaries are planted in every Mo- 
hammedan city of 10,000 inhabitants; the Bible speaks in every ‘language of Islam; and no Mohamme- 
dan country is without its converts and its martyrs. 
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where Abdul Abbas, who calls himself 
the Glory of God, is worshiped as the 
Savior by more than a million Mo- 
hammedans throughout the world. 
Predicted as coming by a forerunner 
in 1844, he is worshiped as the Incar- 
nate Son of God; and “he is literally 
continuing,’ so says Mr. A. P. Dodge, 
the chairman of his New York Coun- 
cil, “all the works of Christ, and actu- 
ally fulfils all the prophecies and rev- 
elations respecting the second coming 
of Christ ‘at the right hand of the 
Father.’” * But most significant 1s 
the essential unity of Islam with the 
approaching world-wide worship or- 
ganized by the false prophet. For 
(1) the Arabian prophet also bears 
the Scriptural stigma of an Anti- 
christ. “God the eternal,” he says, 
_begetteth not, and he is not begot- 
ten’: “this 1s Antichrist,” says 
John, “even he that ieth the Father 
and the Son” (1 John 22). Also 
(2) Islam, in close resemblance to one 
of the most peculiar characteristics of 
Antichrist’s worship, is a system of a 
prophet without a priest. “Islam,” as 
a London Mohammedan recently 
wrote, “recognizes no priesthood, no 
doctrine of atonement, no redemption, 
no original sin.” Moreover (3), the 
spirit of Mohammedan conquest finds 
close analogy in the murderous per- 
secutions (Rev. xii, 15) of Antichrist’s 
most powerful emissary. No fiercer 
religion ever devastated sthe\ world ; 
and, deep heneath the smooth. words 


of a diplomatic civilizatiop} smolder 
the ancient fires. “Attack e says 
the Koran (Sura ix) >/God will pun- 


ish them by_yo s and will cover 
them with shame.” 
in both cases the inspiration (Rev. 
Xili, 2, 12) is diabolic. “The inspira- 
tion,” says Mohammed, who attempt- 
ed suicide in order to escape from the 
spirits who obsessed him, “rends me, 
as it were, in pieces; the hair of my 
head is white from its withering ef- 
fects.” “It may well be,” as Sir Will- 


iam Muir remarks, “that a diabolical 


* MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WoRLD, May, 1906. 
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inspiration enslaved the heart of Mo- 
hammed.” 

The last fact is approaching crisis. 
Critical ravages in the sacred litera- 
tures of both religions are sapping the 
slender barriers that divide, and both 
Israel and Islam, awaking from age- 
long torpor, are slowly turning their 
faces toward the apocalyptic catas- 
trophe. “Daughters of Jerusalem”— 
our Lord’s words are approaching 
ominous fulfilment— “weep not for 
me, but weep for yourselves, and for 
your children — Jews to the latest 
: ration; “for if they do _ these 
things in the green tree, what shall be 
done)in the dry?” (Luke xxiii, 28.) 
The (withered fig-tree is unconsciously 


préparing for the reception of Christ) S 


supreme foe. “They desired,” said 
Dr. Lippe, in opening the first Zionist 
Congress, “to return in a peaceful 
manner with the Sultan. 
They would look upon His Majesty, 
if he wo accept them, as their 
Messiah.”~ It is most significant that 
Napoleon, who convened the Sanhed- 
rin for the first time since the fall of 
Jerusalem, and left among his papers 
plans for the rebuilding of the Temple, 
also contemplated, in his dreams of an 
Eastern empire, presenting himself to 
Islam as the Moslem Messiah; even 
as Mohammed_also first presented 
himself_to-the Jews as their Messiah 
—abortive forecasts of a dual featot 
Antichrist. “I am’ come in My Fath- 
er’s name, and ye received Me not: if 
another shall come in his own name, 
him ye will receive’ (John via) It 
is reported that a-Galician ra bi_has 
solicited the offices of King Ed- 
ward with to secure the 
rebuilding the Temple on Mount 
Moriah on the present site of the 
Mosque of Omar. The dreaded prince 
with whom Israel, negotiating from a 
rebuilt Temple, will make a brief_and 
disastrous covenant (Dan. ix, 27), 
must soon rear his blasphemous head 
in the Holy of Holies (2 Thess. ii, 4), 
and provoke the sharp agony of Ja- 
cob’s Trouble (Jer. xxx, 7). 
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ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY IN AFRICA* 


A SERMON BY THE LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY 


An able writer on missionary sub- gard to Him. He is much more likely 
jects, Who is himself an African trav- to accept a practical and definite creed 
eler of some distinction, ventured thus like that of Christ or Mohammed than 
to prophesy in the year 1900: “There any form of dreamy pantheism or 
can be little doubt that before the close scientific materialism. The very de- 
of the coming century heathenism will fects of his character and endowments 
be practically extinct in the continent will save him from what are tempta- 
of Africa. The whole population will tions to the Hindu on the one hand, 
be either nominally Christian or nom- or the Chinese and Japanese on the 
inally Mohammedan.”f Thisisavery other. He has no love for abstract 
bold prophecy, seeing that it concerns’ speculation, for idle thinking. He 
some 200 millions of people, spread loves, indeed, to sit idle, but in order 
over a vast continent, extending ir- to talk and laugh and be merry. He 
regularly over some 70° of longitude is very unlikely to push forward the 
and an equal number of degrees of lat- limits of human thought by specula- 
itude, of whichAhe equator forms very tions on the being of God or the des- 
nearly the central line. I should doubt tiny and personality of man. Nor is 
whether the eight years which have he, as\far as I can gather, one to make 
since elapsed have brought it percepti- practical ‘stientific discoveries, \and to 
bly much nearer fulfilment. Yet the enlarge man’s insight into, and con- 
prophecy has this much of likelihood trol over, the processes and forces of 

(in its favor, that few of the difficulties nature. 

{ which prevent rapid conversion else- But he is by no means without quali- 
where are to be found in Africa. There ties which may create a very powerful 
is much both in Christianity and Islam __ religious character. These qualities 
to attract the African, and little in him have recently been well summed up by 
either of natural bias or inherited Archbishop Nuttall after his long ex- 
prejudice to obstruct conversion, pro- perience of the Christian negro in Ja- 
vided that the missionary be content maica and the West Indies, in his con- 
with rather superficial success. tribution to the recent book, by seven 

Speaking of African races generally, bishops, “Mankind and the Church.” 
there is no great system of recognized He spe of the negro race and its 
religious teaching in possession of religious’ endowments under five 
their hearts and controlling their lives. heads. ‘They are: 

There is no long listory behind theny 1.) alizing the personality of 
of native civilization, with its heroes God and the objesfivity of the divine 

i 5 its reat sovereigns and mam/festation. Bae eerful acceptance of 

to en- aM providential arrangements @s the 
age ‘theny te resist a _fore?gn acts of a wise and loving God Old 
he negro Testament religion in a Christian form. 
bs a saadoney to accept the teaching (2.) The emotional element gener- 
and imitate-the example of lighter-col- ally in the presentation of truth, and 
ore ¥aces. When we ask, what sort the experimental realizing of it. 
of teaching or example is likely to (3.) Musical tastes of a particular 
appeal to the moral and mental en- kind, and the emotional expression of 
dowments and the religious temper of religious ideas in music, in song, and 

. the average African, we conclude that in worship. 
it is more likely to be Christianity or (4.) The social element. The sense 
Islam than any other form of belief. of brotherhood in the Church. Taking 
Jhe negro is practical in a high de- an active personal share in the services 
gree, and his practicality includes a of public worship, and in the actual 
perception of the presence of God in’ work of the Church. Supporting the 
the world and a sense of need in re- Church financially. Community in 


> 
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‘From The Church Missionary Review. +*‘Nigeria,’’ by C. H. Robinson, p. 190. 
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service and sympathy in affliction, and 
in joy as well as in sorrow. 

(5.) A strong appreciation of the 
authority of the Church and recogni- 
tion of the value of its disciplinary ar- 
rangements. 

Such qualities as these make the ne- 
eroes in whom they are developed a 
ereat power for good, where they are 
led by sympathetic and wise teachers. 
They are always, it seems, at their best 
when led by strong men of another 
race, even if it be only slightly superior 
to their own—as is the case with the 
Hausas,»whe’ are led by the I*ulahs. 
Further, the negro races by no means 
a decayine~ hace’ It has, on the con- 
trary, immense vitality—and it ex- 
hibits a very persistent type, as we 
see by the pictures on old Egyptian 
tombs. It has been made by God 
to be a powerful tactor in the 
world and in the worlds progress. 
But its progress can only come in 
union with Christianity. If it became 
Moslem in religion and civilization, its 
development wou ,atter one upw ard 
bound, be permané tly arrested. Nor 
is it easy to estimate the mischief 
which a Moslem Africa might do 
to | atiom of Europe, espe- 
cially in the itself. 
negro races, as a body, were enlisted 
under the standard of Mohammed, 
they would fight for a black and 
brown Africa with greater 
chances of success than the native 
races of that Continent have ever 
fought before. Success in_ Africa 
would mean a revival of Moslem cour- 
age in urope and India, and such a 
disturbance of the peace and happi- 
ness of mankind as would surpass, in 
my opinion, any other that can be 1m- 
agined. Many have dreamed of a 
“vellow peril” in connection with the 
Far East; but that, if it ever grew to 
reality, would be a peril from natu- 
rally peaceful and trading nations. 
The curse of Islam is that it has no 
power of government but the sword, 
and no true love of the arts of peace, 
or ability to foster them. Its re- 
ligious system is loveless, its moral- 
ity very largely tinged with selfishness. 


If the ~ 
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The defects ot Islam, as a governing 
power, can hardly be better studied in 
detail than in Lord Cromer’s most 
remarkable volumes on ‘Modern 
Egypt.” 

Yet there is an active propaganda 
going on from the University of EI- 
Azhar at Cairo and from other cen- 
ters. [he missionaries are brave, 
tough and wiry men, accustomed to 
hard fare and long journeys, Aposto- 
lic in their lightness of equipment, ab- 
solutely convinced that their religion is 
unique in its righteousness, and press- 
ing its claims with great zeal and de- 
V otion. 

And there is much in “Tstam, itself, 
both on its good side and its bat-side, 
to make it more acceptable to the 
black races than Christianity. Besides 
which there is a much closer racial 
affnity between the brown and _ the 
black than between the white and 
black taces. brown and black inter- 
marry and fuse much more readily 
and this Opens the upward road to 
power in a country much 
more easily thaw in a Christian one. 
The danger, re,/fis a very real 
and a very terrible one. 

_F here are three points in the creed 


Of Islam whi@h appeal to human na- 


ture on its) better side. They have 
been well, and) even eloquently? de- 
Op Lefroy, of Lahork. 
The first isthe outspoken ackndw!-) 
edgment of a personal God, of Mh 
existence and majesty, and His con- 
cern with every action of mankind. 
The word Islam, the name of the re- 
ligion, means entire surrender of the 
will to God. Its professors are Mus- 
sulmans or Moslems—those who have 
surrendered themselves. [Every act 
that they do is supposed to be pre- 
faced with the words, “In the name 
of God the merciful, the compassion- 
ate.’ Thus life is penetrated by the 
sense of the presence of God, which 
a Moslem acknowledges by public acts 
of devotion more readily than the 
Christian. In the second place there 
is the whole-hearted belief that God 
has spoken to man, that He has re- 
vealed Himself in the Koran. This is 
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more prominently asserted in the Mos- 
len creed than the inspiration of the 
Bible is in the Christian creed. We 
sav, indeed, of the Holy Spirit in the 
Nicene Creed that He “spake by the 
prophets. But we do not say this 
creed nearly so often, nor do we mean 
by it so direct an assertion of infalli- 
ble teaching, as Moslems do in their 
short formula so constantly repeated: 
“There is no God but God, and Mo- 
hammed is the prophet of God.” 
Thirdly, there is the great truth of the 
brotherhood of believers, which is very 
natural.to the negro races, and is es- 
pecially \Qvelcomed by them when 
preached a stronger and superior 
race\ It lifts.them up into fellowship 
with their ted@ehers. It gives them a 
sense that believers are God's people, 
and so closely united in one body with 
common interests. These three tenets 
are full of attractive power. 

\gain, Islam does something tang1- 
ble for those who embrace it asa, bet- 
ter creed than idolatry——they make 
| Islam fias 
supprest.cannibalism and 
fice; it has removed many of the 
coarser features of idolatry and priest- 
crait. It has profest to enforce “total 
abstinence’ and to abolish gambling. 
lt inculcates the three positive duties 
of almsgiving, fasting, and prayer. 

\ nfortunately, this is nearly all that 


can be said in its favor, and its nega-~ 


tive results, and its injurious effects 
on character are after a time more 
manitest than its first upward tenden- 
cy. It produces a hard, loveless, and 
fossil temper. It puffs up its votaries 


with unreasoning pride and arrogance, 


especially those of them who come 
trom a supposed inferior race. It de- 
stroys their sense of sin, and their feel- 
Ine of the need of atonement, which 
olten existed in a perverse way be- 
neath their idolatries. This | remem- 
ber learning from that great mission- 
ary Bishop Steere. It not only does 
hot check the lust of the flesh, but it 
enibodies it as part of its system of 
conquest and slavery. Among its pre- 
cepts about women (some of them at 
the time intended as reforms), is the 
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following: “Ye are also forbidden to 
take to wife free women who are mar- 
ried, except those women whom your 
right hands shall possess as_ slaves. 
This is ordained you from God. What- 
ever is besides this is allowed you; 
that ye may with your substance pro- 
vide wives for yourselves’ (Koran, 
Sura iv., 28 foll.). Thus a Moslem 
is authorized to carry off another 
man’s wife in war and make her his 
slave, and to buy as many other wo- 
men as he likes and add them to his 
harem. Moslems also have generally, 
in practise, accepted slavery, pf men 
as well as womén, as part of the sys- 
tem of society ordained by Gdd, and 
have been the chief promoters /of the 
trade. 
Unfortunately these evil character- 
istics, with the partial exception of 
the system of slavery, are attractive 
rather than repellent to the natives of 
Africa. It 1s also, apparently, the case 
that the objection w ich “they have 
hitherto felt to Arab leadership, be- 
cause of the slav¥e-raids and _ slave- 
trade which st/involved, is now disap- 
pearing with the disappearance of the 


Hitherto. those of them who have 


thought at all deeply have hated Mos- 
lems as authors of their misery. But 
now that_Europe will no longer tol- 
erate the trade, the of 
Islam are growing welcome. 
And they seem to make bit few de- 
mands upon their converts. ' As a very 
competent witness states,) Islam in 


East and Central Africa ‘offers the 
highest sancticns of religion to the 
lowest forms of human conduct. Its 
oreatest achievement is social respecta- 
bility; its chief failure lies in_ the 
absence of self-restraint in the individ- 
ual.’ The precept, for instance, 
condemning liquor is apparently not 
enforced in those regions, and public 
conformity is all that is required both 
as to superstition and self-indulgence 
of almost all kinds. No change of 
heart is even aimed at in conversion. 
We can not, therefore, be much sur- 
prized at the progress of Islam in 
Africa, even in its most remote parts. 
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What is surprizing is the comparative 
slowness of its progress. 

Our continuous hold on Egypt since 
1882, our successes in the Sudan cam- 
paign beginning in 1896, our successes 
in Nigeria, which were crowned by 
the convention of 1898 and added the 
ereat Hausa nation to the British Em- 
pire, and lastly our success in the Boer 
war, have convinced the black races of 
Africa that power is on the side of 
at least one Christian race. Doubtless 
they are also watching carefully what 
is going on in North Africa, especially 
in Morocco. Would that the success of 
the French armies in Algiers and Mo- 
rocco, and in Madagascar, cotild be as 
truly described as Christian success as 
that of-eur-own armies! For/tho our 
statesmen arnd\officials scrupulously 
abstain from needless interference 
with native religion, they are many of 
them more than friendly to -Christian 
missions, and very few indeed are ene- 
mies of religion. All may be said to 
desire to respect freedom of con- 
science, and to put down that one 
misuse of power, that intrigté ‘and\ 
justice, which are wafuiral to Meosl 

The external evidences of the 
weakness of Moslem power and the 
strengthsof Christian leadership, ap- 
peal very decidedly to the practical 
mind of the African races, and the 
evidences of the adaptability of Chris- 
tianity to the negro races, 
progress which they make when con- 
verted to Christ, as in Uganda, 1m- 
press the African mind. Any who talk 
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valley of the Nile, from its mouth at 
Alexandria up to its sources in the 
Albert and Victoria Lakes, between 
which lakes the kingdom of Uganda 
lies, and through one of which the 
equator runs. On the West Coast, 
besides smaller colonies, we have the 
ereat protectorate of Nigeria, contain- 
ing the lower waters of the Niger and 
its tributary, the Benue, and extending 
inland up to Lake Chad, the whole be- 
ing the dwelling-place, among other 
tribes, of the great semi-civilized 
Hausa nation. The South African 
colonies and prot ctorates, and the 
Central Africa, no Nyassaland, pFO- 
tectorate, run up to the south end o 
Lake Tanganyika, and within eight de- 
erees of the equator. the East 
Coast there are the islands of Zanzi- 
har and Pemba, and the East African 
and Somaliland protectorates. hus, 
when we survey the continent 
north to south, we seem to be resp6n- 
sible for a district extending through 
seven-eighths of its diameter, and for 
something less when we look at it 
from east to west. 

This is a terrible responsibility, and 
it surely needs much greater attention 
as a whole on the part of Church and 
State than it has hitherto received. On 
the-part_of the State it clearly ne 
the establishment of an African 
Service, which shall attract as v - 

e has 


one, and possibly an African ic 


lightly of the value of missionary‘ the existing centers’ o£. 3 where, not 


meetings may be reminded that it 
was at a meeting on October 30, 
1891, that the fund of $80,000 wads 
started, which saved Uganda to Eng- 
land and to Christian influence—after 
the order had been given to Captain 
Lugard to withdraw.* 

Our present responsibility toward 
Africa is enormous. England pos- 
sesses a larger number of its main 
gates, and controls a far greater por- 
tion of its habitable surface than any 
other power. We control the whole 


* Eugene Stock, Hist. of C. M. S., itt. 439, 440. 


absolutely independent, but di Stinctlv 
native and national churches may be 
most readily created. Such churches 
can not be created in the north or the 
south, where the presence of large 
bodies of Europeans depresses the na- 
tive churches, and very much con 
plicates the situation. But free and 
pregressive native churches may be 
created in the equatorial and tropical 
regions of East and Central Africa, 
where Moslem influence is not yet very 
strong, and where the native races, 
like the people of Uganda, have a 
relatively independent character. Sim!- 
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larly, a great attempt should be made 
in Hausaland, where there is already 
a large Moslem community, but where 
our “political influence is growing 
stronger every year. The Hausas 
make splendid soldiers, but they are 
more naturally keen men of business, 
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and, as such, indefatigable travelers. 
If they could be made into itinerant 
propagandists of Christianity, they 
would carry it much farther than set- 
tled missions can do. If they do not 
carry Christianity, they will carry 
Islam. 


THE FACTS ABOUT MOHAMMEDANISM* 


BY E. A. MARSHALL 


ounder—Date—Place. — Moham- 
med was born in Mecca about 571 and 
died 632. A.D. Left an orphan at an 
early age. Married a wealthy widow. 
Lived a trustworthy life. Became a 
prophet at forty. 

Founders Reason for Its Inaugura- 
tion.mMohammed was bitterly op- 
posed to the powerless polytheistic 
idolatry of the Arabians. When forty 
years of age he believed he had a 
divine commission from Gabriel ma- 
king him a prophet. 

l‘iew of God.—Mohammed got his 
idea of God from Judaism. He took 
only the attributes ef justice, and had 
a god of law. Jests Christ he con- 
sidered a prophet, but inferior to him- 
self. 

View of the Created Umiverse.—The 
Mohammedan view of the creation of 
tlic universe is much like that given in 
the Bible, from Which it was doubtless 
taken. God spake jand the objects of 
creation sprang inta being 

liew of Man.—Gbd took a lump of 
clay and broke it to two _ pieces. 
I'rom them he created-mankind. Of 
one he said: .“These to héaven a1 
care not.” And the other lump he 
aid ‘These to helLand I care not.’ 

‘iew of Sin—Onty the wilful vio- 
one at a known law of God is con- 
sidered sin. Sins of ignorance are 
not counted as sins. Sin has nothing 
to do with our nature. Man inherits 
none of Adam's sinful nature. 

iew of Salvation.—Their belief in 
predestination and fatalism make their 
future fixt. However, prayer, good 
works, defense of the faith, are of 
some assistance. Salvation from pres- 


* From the Missionary Witness. 


ent power of sin is ignored. No in- 
carnation. 

View of Heaven.—Heaven 1s a place 
of sensual enjoyment to which only 
Mohammedans can go. They will 
rest upon gold couches, be attended by 
celestial beings and be always eating 
and drinking but never satiated. 

View of Hell.—The hell of the Mo- 
hammedans is very similar to the pur- 
gatory of the Catholics. It is believed 
that Mohammed formed many of his 
views reading the Ajjocryphal 
books. 
View of Man’s Duty to Man.—Mo- 
hammedans profess and often practise 
ereat loyalty for those of their own 
religious faith, but more often are 
jealous, suspicious and_ revengetul. 
all others they keep separate 
and show hatred. 

Treatment of 1Vomen.—A woman's 
hope of heaven is to have a husband 
and thus get in to be his attendant. 
He can divorce her by saying, “Thot 
art divorced.” Her duty 1s 
obedience and reverential silence in 


hig. 

of the System —A mix- 
ture py aism and paganism. It 1s 
strongly monotheistic. ‘Teaches abso- 


lute predestination a and that only Mos- 
lems are saved@ 

Influence on Education.—Until the 
eleventh century the Mohammedan 
world was a leader in education. 
After that it fell and now the chief 
end of education is to know the Koran. 
Real education has been unpopular. 

Attitude Toward Christianity.—The 
bitterest foe among non-Christian re- 
ligions. To kill a Christian 1s to make 
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certain of the murderer's entrance to 
heaven. The cause of the bitter op- 
position is the claim of the deity of 
Christ. “If they turn back from the 
faith, take them and kill them, wher- 
ever ye find them.” 


Present Head of Authority.—Mo- 
hammedanism recognizes the Sultan of 
Turkey as the royal head of its religi- 
ous system. He thus has ecclesiastical 
rule over 200,000,000 people. 


The Priesthood, Etc.—There are no 
priests, as they do not believe in sacri- 
fice for sin. They have teachers who 
are the most™bigoted of all Moham- 
medans. Their education is confined 
to the Korarf. “No crime is to be 
charged on the prophet.” 


Sacred Writings. — The Koran, 
smaller than our New Testament, has 
no chronological order. Is never 


“touched with unwashed hands, 


€low the waist or laid upon the floorv. 


Arabic 


They declare it will not burn. 
language is sacred. 


God and Gods.—Mohammedans be- 
lieve in a God of only one person. 
They teach that to admit that Jesus 
is God is to become a polytheist and 
therefore an idolater. Their declara- 
tion is “There is no God but Allah, 
and Mohammed 1s his prophet.”’ 

Services and Worship.—friday is 
the day of worship when the-’men 
gather at the mosques for_/prayer. 
Mosques are always open amd are fre- 
quented by worshipers. Once a week 
dervishes whirl in prais¢ before Allah 
until exhausted. 

Prayer.—Orthodox Mohammedans 
pray five times a day. [*riday is their 
Sabbath, when all Moslems gather for 
prayer at the mosques. If traveling, 
the worshiper spreads his mat and 
prays toward Mecca. 

Symbols.—The “crescent,” which is 
the symbol of Mohammedanism, is 
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also the standard for the Sultan of 
Turkey, who is the head of the Moslem 
religion. 

Superstitions. — “When Moham- 
med’s parents were married, it is said, 
that 200 Koreish girls died of broken 
hearts, and on the night Mohammed 
was born all the sacred fires of the 
Parsees went out, all the idols in the 
world fell over and the river Tigris 
overflowed its banks.” 

Peculiarities— Mohammedans ob- 
serve prayer, alms-giving, fasting and 
pilgrimages to\ Mecca. Abhor idols, 
circumcise chifdren, sacrifice goats. 
Shut women j#zenanas. 

Specific Defects—Mohammedanism 
denies Christ’s deity. 


personality of the Holy Ghost. Legal- 
izes murder, lying, etc., if in defense of 
their religion, also slavery and polyg- 
amy. 

Sects.—Mohammed prophesied that 
his followers would be divided into 
seventy-three sects, but there are to- 
day over 150 sects. The two main 
divisions are, the Sunnites and Shi'tes, 
and bitter is the strife between them. 

History.— Mohammedanism began 
in the seventh century A.D. An early 
conquest was made of _sAXbyssinia. 
Arabia, Palestine, came under itS sway. 
northern Egypt was "ead mastered 
and the army almost rea¢hed Rome 
before being checked. ( 

Number of X‘ollowers.—Moham- 
medanism has abotjt 200,000,000 fol- 
lowers. In Turkey, 18,000,000; Rus- 
Sia, 14,000,000; Andia, 62,000,000: 
China, 33,000,000; Persia, 9,000,000: 
Africa, 5,000,000. 

Countries 11 Which Observed.— 
Mohammedanism exists in European 
Turkey, Asia Minor, Palestine, Arabia, 
Persia, North Africa, Sudan, Afghan 
istan, Turkestan, Beluchistan, India, 
3urma, China, Malaysia. 


Exalts Mo- | 
hammed to be a divine prophet. Denies — 
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EDITORIALS 


THE GUIDANCE OF THE SPIRIT 


\Ve have read of men, entombed in 
a mine by a slide of rock, and almost 
completely shut in, that when the 
lamps were quenched and the dark- 
ness was the most profound, one of 
them, who had the instinct of a guide, 
found his way and led his companions 
back to the shaft, by carefully follow- 
ing the little current of air on the 
cround which was moving toward it; 
and so, amid the obstructions, they 
crawled slowly toward safety. Is 
there not something very like this in 
sensitiveness to the Holy Spirit's 
teaching and moving in circumstances 
of peculiar peril and wide-spread 
error? 


GOD’S CONDITION OF POSSESSION— 
OCCUPANC Y 


The wholesale extermination pro- 
nounced against the Canaanites seems 
to have applied to them as nations, or 
corporate communities. Individuals 
among them who submitted to Jeho- 
vah, were spared, and others per- 

in the land, so)far 


to 
necessary “to prevent wild beasts 


not drive 


fren? multiplying in unoccupied ter- 
gitory. Hence God says, “I will 
them out in year, 
but by little and by little, until thou 
be increased, and inherit the land.” 
because He foresaw how slack they 
would be to possess their inheritance, 
He Himself moved more slowly in 
expelling their foes. 

Is there no solemn lesson here for 
all time? God's gift of opportunity 
largely keeps pace with our fidelity in 
occupation; the measure of our dili- 
gence 1s often the measure of His co- 
operation. It is not worth while for 
Him to bestir Himself in behalf of a 
slugeish people. When He sees us 
steadily advancing, He moves rapidly 
before us, and opens new doors; but, 
When we lag behind, neglect His sig- 
nals, and refuse to follow His leading, 
Me Himself ceases to advance, and 
sometimes doors that He had marvel- 
Ous!y opened are again shut, and re- 
main long closed. 


‘This is a lesson also for the individ- 
ual: it is of the utmost importance to 
keep up with God. He goes ahead to 
lead only so fast as we are ready to 
follow and obey. To fall behind is to 
forfeit perhaps our chances altogeth- 
er. In the early days of the church 
there occurred one of the greatest of 
crises. A signal opportunity arose for 
leadership, in a movement’ which 
would have changed the whole course 
of subsequent history. And, strange 
to say, the man qualified for such a 
crisis, intellectually and doctrinally, 
and by his acceptance with the church, 
was in existence, and God seemingly 
forced the scepter into hisfand, but 
he lacked the independent i of 
character and intrepidity of will}.and 
so the crisis passed unimproved, ‘and 
never returned. Sometimes men haye 
suddenly developed greatness, simply 
by watching God’s signals, and rising 
to the occasion; like Abraham Lin- 
coln, who rose at once to the highest 
rank of greatness by simple accept- 
ance of a mission and an opportunity 
put before him by God. Had he been 
selfish, and sought to spare himself, or 
lacked in or hesitated 
at the crisis, hé would have gone doy 


to history Baly as one more exathple) 


at _best,- 


bf comparative fatlure, or, 
one among thousands of mediocre 


~ men, who leave little impress on the 


race. As it is, no name in American 
history is forever more illustrious, not 
even that of Washington; in fact, it 
may be doubted whether, on the 
whole, any man, morally greater, has 
ever lived. May it not be that God 
drives out our foes little by little only 
because we are too slow to follow up 
His expulsions by our occupations ? 


THE EGYPT GENERAL MISSION 


This organization kept its ninth an- 
nual meeting in London, June last. 

It originated in Belfast, Ireland, in 
1897, when seven young men, since 
known as the Egypt Mission Band. 
were singularly drawn into unity of 
spirit and effort, and spent a night 
together in prayer. They became so 
burdened for Egypt's evangelization 
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that they determined to go forth 
in faith and prayer to undertake 
there to spread Gospel tidings. 
Their sphere is Egypt and_ the 
Sudan, especially the Moslems in 
the thousands of unoccupied towns 
and villages. The mission is unde- 
nominational, drawing both -workers 
and supporters from all churches, and 
carrying on evangelistic, medical, edu- 
cational, and publicational work. They 
issue an Arabic magazine monthly and 
treat thousands of patients medically 
every year. 

The first station was opened in Al- 
exandria in 1898, and there is now a 
girls’ school if the Bab Sidra quarter 
with 60 pupils and three lady helpers 
and native assistants. In January, 
1900, Belbeis, a town of 15,000, was 
occupied. No other Christian effort 
is carried on among the 63 villages 
and 120,000 people, of which it is the 
center. In Iebruary, 1900, work was 
begun in Chebin-FEl-Kanater, about 20 
miles farther west, where about 60 
more villages within 8 miles around 
were hitherto untouched. In IgoI 
Suez was occupied—a great pilgrim 
center. And so the work advances— 
taking,in Abu-Kebeer, Ismalia, Tel- 
El-Kebeer. Cairo, and Mataria. 
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WHAT DO MISSIONARIES READ? 
Rev. Richard Burges, of Jubbul- 


pore, India, sends us a list of books 
read by an English missionary in a 
year. ‘The lady referred to was in full 
work in India, and each day had its 
crowded program of duties from dawn 
till long after dark. No part of those 
duties was carelessly done, and in that 
year she wrote 625 letters. Reading 
for personal inspiration and culture 
had, therefore, to take a subordinate 
place, and was done at odd times and 
in odder places. A book was her tray- 
eling companion even in §pringless 
bullock-cart journeys ov, rough 
roads. 

The list of books read by this lady 
is a worthy comment on her industry. 
Like Gladstone, she must have stood 
cuard fiercely over.odd moments of 
time. Mr. Burges continues: 

“The question suggests itself as to 
how this list compares with the read- 
ing of missionaries generally. Mik 
sionaries are, however, exceptionally 
well-read people. They buy or bor- 
row the best books, especially those 
that have some direct bearing on prob- 
lems cofMnission work. They would 
read more if their funds allowed. 

issionaries use much discrimination 


The whole work depends for sup- sin the choice of newspapers and mag- 
port and extension on free-WwNl offer-/ azines. Those papers find the greatest 


ings. No debt is allowed, and hence 
no expansion except as funds justify. 
We can very heartily commend this 
work to the generositv of God’s al- 
moners, for it is carried_gn upon thor- 
oughly apostolic principles. 

It was during a mission in Belfast, 


~if 1897, that the editor-in-chief spoke 


in the new Y. M. C. A. Hall, on April 
30, on the Four Crises of Missions: 
first, the period of indifference or 
dearth of interest; second, of new 
open doors; third, of dearth of work- 
ers; and, fourth, the existing crisis—of 
dearth of means. Little did the speak- 
er then know that, just at that time, 
these young men were moved on by 
the Spirit of God, and that this ad- 
dress was to be a great formative in- 


fluence in the history of this Mission 
Band. 


favor which condense news ahd views 
into a small compass, and.go straight 


to the point of anything they mean to, 


say. Papers like the Literary Diges 
and Review of Reviews are much in 
demand. 

“The politics of the nations are 
watched closely and intelligently by 
the majority of missionaries, and the 
leaning is more to the conservative 
than to the radical view.” 

Here is the list of books given by 
the lady missionary, and its publica- 
tion may lead to a useful discussion of 
the subject. 


BOOKS READ IN ONE YEAR 


“The World Lilian Wenting 
“Lite Of Lal Benari Day” G. Macpherson 
Drummond 
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“God’s Plan for Winning Souls”...... T. Hoghen 
The ChANMNGS Mrs. H. Wood 


“European Military Adventure in Hindustan”’ 
De Boyne, Thomas Perron 


“Professor Drummond” .......ceccescees Lennox 
“The Conquering Christ’? and Other Sermons 
McLaren 
“Memoirs of Mary Moule’”’ 
“Gtory Of J. W. Dawson 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch’’......... Rice 
“The Scarlet Letter’.............. N. Hawthorne 
“Training of the Twelve’’........cccccesecs Bruce 
“My Happy Half Century”........... F. Willard 
“On the Face of the Waters’’........ Mrs. Steele 
“The Spurs of Gold’’ 
“Some Elements of Religion’’............. Liddon 
“Gurnevs of Earlhouse.””’ 2 Vols........ Hare 
“Sermons, First Volume’’....... F. W. Robertson 


THE AFRICAN INLAND MISSION-\ 

AYe give a portion of a 
the Rev. Charles E. Hurlbtrt, director 
of the African Inland Mission, and 
dated ¢Kijabe, British East Africa, 
May 27th, as it is of very exceptional 
interest. Irom the beginning the plan 
of the mission has been to plant a 
chain of stations stretching toward 
the northwest in the direction of Lake 
I'chad, so as to push into the un- 
evangelized interior of Africa. 


When I was retufning to Africa last 
fall, Bishop Tucker and Archdeacon 
Walker, of Uganda, composed part of a 
company of missionaries on our boat 
from Marseilles to Mombasa. We had 
most delightful fellowship and converse 
concerning mission work all the way. I 
shared the same cabin with Rev. Doug- 
lass Hooper, a university man whose 
work deserves to be compared, in some 
respects, with that of Mackay and others 
of the great missionaries who have 
toiled in Africa. Though at one time 
deemed by some friends rather extreme, 
he has doubtless been modified somewhat 
as added years have brought clearer 
knowledge. He is working in British 
East Africa at present, but in the early 
days went with Bishop Tucker to Ugan- 
da and had a station in German East 
Africa near to what is now the inland 
capital of the German Protectorate, Ta- 
ora. During our conference one day on 
the ship, Bishop Tucker told me of the 
difficulty of getting English missionaries 
to volunteer for German East Africa. 
Perliaps the extreme sensitiveness which 
Cxists between the German and British 
sOvernments causes English missionaries 
to complain somewhat of their treatment 
in German East Africa. 


tter from 
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He then asked if the Africa Inland 
Mission would take over the territory of 
the C. M. S. in German East Africa, as 
he felt that unless they could secure 
workers and push on more vigorously 
than they had done, they ought to with- 
draw. He told me they had at Nasa on 
Speke Gulf, on the southeast corner of 
Lake Victoria, one station, to which their 
work on the lake was moved after the 
death of Mackay at Usambiro. 

Mr. Hooper had, I believe, opened it; 
the fact is noted in Bishop Tucker’s book, 
“Seventeen Years in British East Africa 
and Uganda.” ‘They have had a station 
there for more than twenty years, but 
too far for the Bishop to administer its 
interests profitably, and the work has 
never been a great success. i 

They have some buildings but of ho 
very great value, and he told me that 
if we would take over the work and t 
to occupy the territory, it should 
turned over to us without cost. Th 
Bishop, while a loyal churchman, is a 


broad, earnest man of deep devotion and‘ 


a most unselfish, earnest worker. He 
invited me to participate in the services 
conducted by him on the ship. Our fel- 
lowship was most blest, and we were of 
one accord on most of the great prob- 
lems that confront us in mission work 
on the field at present. He is most eager 
to make such concessions as are within 
his power in order that the churches es- 
tablished by the various mission societies 
may have their form of service as nearly 
similar, as possible, and so that native 
converts;going from ove mission to an- 
other, should feel at home and realize 
that we were all one. It was Bishop 
Tucker who advocated strongly at the 
Lambeth Conference such concessions as 
should tend toward some greater uni- 
formity and unity with the non-conform- 
ist churches, which was defeated by the 
action of our American Episcopal bish- 
ops. 

I told the Rishop at first that it would 
be impossible \for us to take that work. 
as it was off our line of advance. A fur- 
ther study, however, of the field, and the 
discovery that, in order to reach the far 
northwest interior, I would need to pass 
through southern Uganda and go along 
the northern foothills of the Ruwenzor1 
and through the Semlike forest, led me 
to see that this would not be much off 
our line; and, when the Bishop again 
wrote me from Uganda, after a confer- 
ence with the other missionaries, asking 
us if we would take their German East 
Africa work, south of Lake Victoria, we 
consented to do so, if the territory 
should be approved after a visit to it. I 
therefore started on the 5th of January, 
went to Entebe and down across the lake 
with Bishop Tucker, where he chartered 
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a small steam pinnace and with that went 
up to Nasa. From there I took a journey 
on foot of some 500 miles, taking first a 
westerly direction to Tabora and coming 
back to Mwanza by an eastern route, 
thus traveling through most of the vil- 
lages and sections of the country which 
were reckoned to be in the C. M.S. 
district. The western part of the coun- 
try is very unhealthful except in small 
sections. The eastern part is in the main 
high, healthful and thickly populated with 
a most interesting people. There are no 
Protestant missionaries in all that sec- 
tion, except Nasa. The old station where 
Mackay died is held by the Catholics. 
The station that Rev. Hooper opened 
near Tabora is abandoned and an Arab is 
telling prayers to Mohammed, on the 
very site of Hooper’s old house. Moham- 
medanism is creeping through the coun- 
try through Indian Mohammedan mer- 
chants, who are locating everywhere they 
can among the chiefs. A large 6 
of the country, however, 1s oppoged to 
Mohammedanism and will have’ nothing 
to do with them, except as traders. The 
people are eager to learn to read, and will 
welcome missionary work. The German 
Government is much more generous than 
the British, 1n its concessions of land, 
etc. Our hearts were greatly touched 
with the sadness of the condition as we 
passed through Tabora, where Living- 
stone spent some time, and over the 
trail Where he, Stanley, Mackay and all 
the early martyrs and toilers of Uganda 
had gone, to realize that there had been 
none to “follow in their train” for a 
whole generation; and the people are in 
as dense ignorance of the things of 
Christ as tho these martyrs had not laid 
down their lives to open up that country. 

We were moved to ask God for work- 
ers to possess this land for Christ. One 
of our earnest young men from the 
Moody Institute in Chicago volunteered 
to take the field, and is going (God will- 
ing), with his wife and young child, next 
month to take over the Nasa. station. 
Mr. Stauffacher and his wife have gone 
home, hoping to lay the work before 
some of our German-speaking Americans 
in the Evangelical and other churches, 
and if possible secure workers and equip 
a half-dozen stations some forty or fifty 
miles apart from Nasa south to Tabora. 

I am sure our friends will gladly join 
us in prayer that this may be done. Mr. 
Baylis, secretary of the C. M. S., has ex- 
prest himself as warmly in favor of 
this action, and has said that Bishop 
Tucker’s request would be approved be- 
yond doubt. We have not yet received 
the final formal report of the official ac- 
tion in London, but we understand it is 
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simply a matter of form, and that the 
whole plan has been agreed to, and 
Bishop Tucker has appointed the former 
missionary at Nasa to another station 
near to Kampala in Uganda. 

A very interesting incident occurred 
during our journey from German FE, A. 
When we reached Bukoba, a_ Russian 
Pole in the employ of an anthropological 
society of Berlin, came on the boat. He 
was with us only onetax_ but during 
that time we became acquainted, and | 
was able to secure from him detatled in- 
formation of all the public and evén na- 
tive paths, from the foottts\of Ruwen- 
zor! away to the borders of thé French 
Kongo. This information I had gearched 
everywhere for, for two or thrée years, 
and here bys this providentiat arrange- 
méNt-the/whole matter wa | placed in my 
hands/together with the promise of a 
partigA vocabulary of the Niam Niam Jan- — 

At (the same time a letter was follow- y 
ing me around the lake, from a young 
Baptist minister in the States, who™be- 
Godan: has been singularly called of 
God work among the Niam Niam 
people. 

Plans are now being drawn, and I re- 
ceived yesterday estimates for a small 
forty-foot boat to be used on Lake Vic- 
toria. We trust the Lord will enable us 
to secure this, as it will save us a very 
large portion of the heavy expenses of 
traveling into the interior. 

A few days ago I received, through the 
kindness of (then) President Roosevelt, 
a letter from the Belgian Secretary of 
the Colonies, of the most cordial tone, 
which makes it possible for us to pass 
through their territory or to locate with- 
in their borders, if the work shall so 
require. 

This means much to us, inasmuch as 
the Belgian Government has put every 
possible obstruction in the way of Bishop 
Tucker’s advance, so that he has finally 
abandoned the work to the west and 
turned his attention to the northeast. 

Our relationship in ali the work with 
both Bishop Tucker of Uganda, and 
3ishop Peel, of East Africa, 1s of the 
most happy and cordial character; and 
our taking up this work in B. E. A. 
which they felt obliged to abandon, will 
be a new tie to bind us closer together. 


DONATIONS ACKNOWLEDGED 


No. 374—Foreign Missions ...... 
No. 377—Indust. Evang. M. India.......... 5.00 
No. 378—Armenian Orphans 11.00 
No. 379—Armenian Orphans ...............25.00 
No. 380—Armenian Orphans ............... 17.00 
No: 381—Armenian Orphans. 2.00 
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GENERAL MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE 


JAPAN AND KOREA 
Japanese Missionary History 


Rev. Mr. Nozaki divides the history 
of Christian missions in Japan into 
four periods: (1) Period of prepara- 
tion—from the sixth year of Anse1 
(1859) to the fifth year of Meiji 
(1872). (2) Period of Church con- 
struction — from the sixth year of 
Meiji (1873) to the 23d year of the 
sames(1890). This period he de- 
scribes\ as the most interesting one. 
(3) Period af discipline from the 
24th year of (Meiji to the g3d year, 
or from 189{-1900. (4) Period 
expansion— since 1901 down td the 
present time. 

In Osaka, a conflagration lately de- 
stroyed between 11,000 and 12,000 
buildings, among them the far-famed 
Buddhist shrine, which constituted 
one of the central glories of this—one 
of the three imperial cities of the Sun- 
rise Kingdom. 


Christian Work for ex-Convicts in Japan 


Mr. Hara is one of the earliest con- 
verts to Protestant Christianity, hav- 
ing been baptized into the Shiba 
Church (Presb.), of which he 1s still 
aiember. His twelfth annual report 
shows that there are 47 men and II 
women, at present, in his Home for 
Ikx-Convicts, at 30 Motoyanagiwara 
Machi, Kanda, Tokyo. In 1883 Mr. 
Hara, who was a book publisher, 1s- 
sued a book on Freedom, for which 
he was imprisoned a few months. 
Upon release he at once began a work 
of devotion to the interests of ex-con- 
victs, which has continued ever since. 
Not till 1897 did he secure a suitable 
“Tome” for men, nor till 1904 for 
women. Since these dates 842 men 
an(l1 182 women have been received. 
* Of these 743 were highwaymen and 

thieves, 68 murderers, 43 incendiaries, 
9 gamblers, 127 prostitutes, 30 va- 
grants; 445 men and 82 women have 
become independent citizens, 97 men 
and 8 women have died, 125 men and 
48 women are in parts unknown, 42 
men and 17 women ran away from the 
Home; only 86 men and 16 women, 


who left the Home, committed crime 
again. About seventy per cent. turn 
out well, while runaways, residence 
unknown, and criminals make up only 
about thirty per cent. 

Mr. Hara emphasizes three points, 
that poverty 1s the cause of much 
crime and the fact of released con- 
victs not knowing which way to turn 
leads them to relapse into crime again. 
He urges the greater importance. of 
work for prevention of crime, to keep 
the socially unfortunate or weak from 
coming under the power of criminal 
habits. The revised criminal code, put 
into effect last autumn,is.much more 
lenient with first~offenses, and prom- 
isess well for the work of reformation 
of criminals. There are 57 places in 
Japan where this kind of work 1s 
being conducted, and a cabinet min- 
ister recently said that the three best 
were Mr. Hara’s, Mr. Muramatsu’s 
(IXobe) and that of the Salvation 
Army — very significant, if true, 
because all these are conducted by 
Christians. 


‘The Power of Prayer 


Out of 210 regular attenders at the 
Bishop Poole Memorial Girls’ (C. M. 
S.) School, Osaka, 98 are baptized, 
29 are either~preparing for baptism, 
or, While being believers, are kept 
from baptism by their parents. Of 
the remainder some may be called in- 
quirers, while others are still un- 
moved. Miss Kk. A. S. Tristram, the 
principal, says: 


A marked result of the work of grace 
in the hearts of the girls is the earnest 
spirit of intercessory prayer. Such a 
large number of the girls are realizing 
the joy of salvation so much themselves 
that there 1s greater anxiety than I ever 
remember to bring in unsaved relatives 
and school-fellows. At our prayer-meet- 
ing every Friday evening, when out of 
eighty-one boarders we have fifty or 
sixty voluntarily present, it is touching 
to join in the stream of prayer from one 
after another as they humbly ask for 
forgiveness and grace for themselves, 
and plead for the salvation of others. 
There is such bright testimony, too, by 
lip and life, and they are being used to 
other souls inside and outside the school. 
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The Christian teachers are a wonderful 
power for good, and much of the bless- 
ing we are experiencing is due to them 
and their prayers.—C. M. S. Gleaner. 


Buddhism and Christianity Through 
Japanese Eyes 


The Rev. A. Lea (of the Canadian 
C. M. S.), writing from Tokyo, de- 
scribes a cartoon just published in a 
leading. daily newspaper, divided into 
two parts and entitled ““Buddhism and 
Christianity” 

There were representations of two 
congregations—one Buddhist and _ the 
other Christian. In the former the 
preacher was aged; so likewise the con- 
gregation. Both were clothed in old- 
fashioned kimonos and were seated in 
old Japanese style. The bent backs and 
downcast eyes, submissive attitude of the 
congregation, are suggestive alike of 
Buddhism and of old Japan. In the lat- 
ter picture the preacher is young, and 
stands erect, his gesture representing 
energy and conviction. The congrega- 
tion consists of young people drest in 
up-to-date clothing. They are sitting 
erect, with eyes fastened on the preacher. 
An air of expectancy and hope pervades 
the picture. In this cartoon, appearing 
in the ordinary columns of so prominent 
a newspaper, we have a view of contem- 
porary Buddhism and _ Christianity 
through Japanese eyes. The day is 
rapidly approaching, in Tokyo at least, 
when it will be a question of Chris- 
tianity or no religion at all. 


Millionaire Japanese Convert 


On July 4, 1908, a robber entered 
the bedroom of Kimura Gonyemon, 
a wealthy landowner and money- 
lender, and attempted to murder him 
with a sword. Mr. Kimura was badly 
wounded, but recovered in a month or 
two. 

Neither the newspapers nor the peo- 
ple of the city showed any sympathy 
for the wounded man, because of his 
bad reputation for charging excessive 
interest on loans and for exacting 
prompt payment. He was so detested 
by a certain class of people as to gain 
for himself the nickname of “Satan” 
(Kimura Onigon). 

A few days after the attempted 
murder, at the Congregational Church 
prayer-meeting, some one suggested 
sending a letter of condolence to Mr. 
Kimura, and praying for his conver- 


sion. The pastor, accompanied by a 
member of the Japanese W. C. T. U,, 
called, shortly afterward, at Mr. Ki- 
inura’s house, and found the wound- 
ed man indifferent to religious con- 
versation, but he was touched by this 
mark of sympathy from people who 
had been total strangers. As soon as 
he was able, he called at the home of 
the pastor, Mr. Osada. And these 
visits resulted in the conversion of 
Mr. Kimura, after a few months, and 
his baptism, on January 10, 1909. 

Mr. Kimura is supposed to be a 
rich man, whose wealth is estimated 
all the way from on three million 
yen. Aman of such riches and such 
prominence in the city, by becoming 
a Christian, would naturally cause a 
great deal of surprize”and comment. 
Reporters from three daily papers 
were present at the service when he 
was baptized, and one of them wrote 
in the paper, the next day, that Ki- 
mura San must no longer be called a 
devil (om), but a saint. — Mission 
News. 

Twenty Years in Korea 


Rev. J. S. Gale writes in The Jn- 
terior: 3 

Nineteen hundred and nine marks the 
twentieth year of my missionary work in 
Korea. The changes of a century have 
taken place since the time of my coming. 
| mention a few of them: 

Then Korea was the “Hermit”; now 
she 1s a station on one of the world’s 
great highways. 

Then she was under the suzerainty of 
China Bs. c. 2000; now she is under that 
of Japan 1900 a. p. and more. 

Then traveling was done on foot, by 
pony or sedan-chair; now it is by rail- 
ways, carriage, bicycle, rickshas and 
even automobiles. 

Then rapid dispatch was by courier or 
by fire signals from mountain tops; now 
it is by lighthouse, signal station, tele- 
graph, telephone. 

Then none but slave women had to do 
with the outer world; now the highest 
ladies of the land go to public functions, 
and are to be seen riding through the 
city unveiled. 

Then education included the ancient 
Chinese classics only; now all world- 
wide subjects are being taught, learned 
and eagerly peered into. | 

Then they had never heard of news- 
papers; now in three languages they go 
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forth daily—in German, native 
script that the women can read; in 
mixed script tor the moderately learned, 
and in pure Chinese for the scholar. 

Then there were not ten intelligent 
Christians; now there are a tenth of 
million, if we include baptized adher- 
ents, children, etc. 

Then the Korean was a lamblike man 
nd modest, and would never think of 
taking human life unless worked up to 
a frenzy; now he can hold a cigaret in 
one hand and use a revolver on his 
enemy with the other. 

Then the lower classes were dark- 
souled, opprest and downtrodden; now 
they are forging ahead in study, 1n_busi- 
ness, in general knowledge, in Chris- 
tianity, and are graduates of medicine, 
art, science, etc. 

Then Koreans had no public gather- 
ings; now they understand rules for as- 
semblies: perhaps better than the average 
\Vesterner. 


Condition of Membership in Korea 


In Korea the church membership 
has clearly caught the vision of eacn 
person’s personal responsibility — to 
bring other souls to Christ, and the 
members measure their efficiency as 
Christians by their success in winning 
their neighbors to the Master. 

This results in a most interesting 
condition of affairs in the Methodist 
class leaders’ meeting. At this mee%- 
ine all probationers ready for full 
membership in the Church are re- 
quired to appear in order to be ex- 
amined as to their fitness for the 
higher responsibilities of church mem- 
bership. The examination is of a 
searching character, their knowledge 
of Christian faith and their life being 
closely reviewed. The final question 
is always this: “Have you led some 
soul to Jesus Christ? Can you point 
out among those in attendance upon 
the church some one who has been 
led there by your” If the candidate 
is able to answer in the affirmative 
he or she is immediately approved ; 
but if not, they are asked to wait until 
their Christianity has borne some vis- 
ible fruit. 

So it has become the universal rule 
in Korea that the ticket of admission 
to membership in the Christian 
Church is another soul won to Jesus 
Christ—REv. GEORGE HEBER JONES. 
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Korean Self-sacrifice | 
Some korean disciples are living 
on millet, selling their rice, that they 
may have the difference in value be- 
tween these two foods to aid in spread- 
ing the Gospel among their fellow 
countrymen. At one meeting, a native 
disciple, having little or no money to 
ceive, offered in personal work and 
without any compensation 169 days, 
or over one-half the working days of 
a full year, and was followed by others 

with offers of a similar sort. 

CHINA AND SIAM 
Sir Robert Hart’s Resignation 
he resignation of Sir Robert Hart, 
after twenty years’ service as the head 
of customs in the Chinese Empire, is 
a calamity, due to ill health, and re- 
eretted even by Chinese officials. He 
has been able to commend himself 
even to the Celestials themselves as a 
man of honesty and probity, capacity 
and sagacity; and one such man 1s a 
convincing argument for Christianity. 
Chinese Cadets at Bible Study 

One of the new features of the 
work among Chinese students in 
Japan is the opening of a= special 
Bible class tor the naval cadets in 
Tokyo. The Bible class has been 
opened for them to meet on Sunday 
mornings, and ten or twelve go reg- 
ularly to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Building to attend. As 
a result of their interest, they have 
asked Pastor Liu to give a weekly 


address at their school, and these 
meetings have been largely at- 
tended. 

At a recent communion service 


Mr. Wang, one of the cacets from 
the naval school, was baptized. Mr. 
Chu, a friend of his in the military 
school, had become a Christian by 
reading the Bible and through the 
influence of some devout Japanese. 
Mr. Wang and several of his friends 
from the naval school spent several 
Sundays in trying to prove to Mr. 
Chu that it was very foolish for him 
to become a Christian. Chu made 
no reply to their arguments but 
said: “I am praying for you when 
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you are talking, for I know that 
God will be able to show you the 
truth, if you only search for it.’ 
Wang then began to read the Bible 
very earnestly. in order to be able 
to retute his friend’s arguments, but 
after several months he saw his mis- 
take and became a Christian. 


The Power of Chinese Evangelists 
At the recent Chinese National 
Christian Endeavor Convention, held 
at Nanking from May 27 to 30, Mr. 
W. R. Newell was to have taken six 


of the chief meetings, but he was pre- , 


vented from coming, and a number 
of strong Chinese speakers were put 
on the program. God used them won- 
derfully. 
woman—was given the three quitet- 
hour meetings at six o'clock each 
morning. At the first we expected to 
find forty or fifty there, and instead 
found ne rly-five hundred. The leader 
cave aw orich erfully inspiring talk — 
and ngs each morning were 
crowded and Were increasingly blest. 
The best of all\were the revival meet- 
ings in the evenings. Rev. Li of Soo- 
chow, Rev. Tin of Shantung, Rev. 
Hwang of Manchuria and Mr. Dang 
of Foochow. were greatly used of God 
in these meetings. Rev. H. G. C. 
Hallock says: ““We have been accus- 
tomed to having missionaries take the 
lead. In this convention the really 


great speakers were the Chinese. The 


revival meetings were meetings of 
power. Many confest Christ for the 
first time, and many more out of 
real affection reconsecrated themselves 
more fully to Christ’s service. The 
average attendance at all the meetings 
was probably 1,000. Nearly or 
quite 780 signed the pledge prom- 
ising to read the Bible at least fifteen 
minutes each day. Wonderful times 
are coming to China. The greatest 
encouragement is the way God 1s 
using the natives themselves. Pray 
for them. The Moodys are coming.” 


Fifty Years in China 
Rev. J. Macgowan was sent to 
China by the L. M. S. in 1859, and 
so has labored there for fifty years. 
Altho he is now over seventy years of 


age, he 1s still strong and vigorous, 
A tew years ago Dr. Griffith John, 
of Hankow, celebrated his fiftieth an- 
niversary. [he churches of Hupeh and 
Hunan, with the foreign and Chinese 
pastors, all worked together, and, 
helped by the Society, erected a great 
college in remembrance of his work 
and labor of love. 

Mr. Macgowan has reached the 
same stage. Dr. John was congratu- 
lated by mandarins and /iterati; the 
churches rejoiced to celebrate the oc- 


-casion; foreigners and natives joined 


together to show their joy—and Pas- 
tor Chiu of Amoy asks: “Is it right 
that we should be silent concerning 
Mr. Macgowan ?” 

Central China Tract Society~~ 


The present awakening~in China 
provides an unprecedented opportu- 
nity for the circulation of) Christian 
literature, and of this the memibers of 
the Central China Religious "Tract 
Society wish to avail themselves. The 
adjusting of their methods to meet the 
new situation will involve a forward 
movement, and this can only be car- 
ried through if assisted by the prac- 
tical sympathy of many friends in the 
home lands. 

The Tract Society was established 
at Hankow in the year 1876 by Grit- 
fith John and other missionaries, on 
a basis similar to that of the Religious 
FPact Society of London. The aim 
of the society has beento provide 
sound Christian literature for the Chi- 
nese masses, and within the thirty-one 


years of its existence nearly thirty mil- 


lion copies of its various publications 
have been put into circulation. 

Most of the publications of the so- 
ciety are larger or smaller treatises, 
setting forth aspects of Christian truth 
or exposing the folly and sin ot 
superstitious and idolatrous practises. 
Through this literature so widely cir- 
culated, the Chinese people have very 
largely become acquainted with the 
central truths of the Gospel, as well 
as with the main ethical principles of 
the New Testament. For within the 
period of a single generation this so- 
ciety has issued among the 400,000,- 
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of the Chinese people nearly 
30,000,000 treatises dealing with these 
subjects. The religious publications 
of the Society are sold at or under 
cost price. 

Until recently it was possible to 
carry on the work of the society on an 
honorary basis, members of the va- 
rious missions at this center being able 
to undertake special responsibility for 
one or other department of its work. 
During recent years, however, the cir- 
culation has become so vast, a 
from 1,750,000 to 2,500,000 coptes 
of books and tracts a year, that 
it has been necessary to secure a paid 
agent who can devote the whole of his 
time to the business of the society. 
-*he Religious Tract Society of Lon- 
don senerously makes a grant of £300 
per annum to meet salafyand rent ot 
this agent. At the sare time, the 
small rented premises in AYankow, so 
long used for a depot,’have shown 
themselves to be quite to small even 
for existing work, and 1t has become 
necessary to secure land and premises 
that will afford the needed accom- 
modation. 

Dr. Griffith John, president of the 
society and editor from the beginning, 
has completed his fiftieth year of serv- 
ice in China, and it has been thought 
well that the buildings should, when 
completed, be associated with his 


name. The sum of taels 10,771 has 


already been contributed, about one- 
half of which has been given by mis- 
sionaries in China. 

There is still need of from $9,000 
to S1to,oo0 if the new home of the 
society is to be built in accordance 
with the needs of the work in this 
the day of China’s awakening. 


Deaf and Dumb in China 


The first systematic attempt to help 
the deaf and dumb in Asia was in 
Teng Chowfu in 1887, when, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Annetta G. Mills, eighteen 
boys received instruction. In 1896 
school at Chefu was begun and 
has been singe carried on by Mrs. 
Mills. It is the product of a philan- 


thropy which is wholly “unorganized 


and spontaneous” in its support. She 
says: “Many of them are not born 
deat but become so through disease. 
These cease to speak tho they have 
both heard and spoken for years, and 
gradually pass into an eternal silence.” 

Dr. W. A. P. Martin says that 
the most interesting thing he saw in 
Chefu was an exhibition of the prog- 
ress in a month’s time by the deaf 
mutes. It was intended to show that 
the dumb were taught to speak. The 
success of the work, in this short time, 
became assured. 

Detective infants are usually de- 
stroyed) at birth. The deaf are con- 
sidered ‘by the Chinese as incapable of 
learning’ “They are believed ‘to be the 
subjects of evil spirits and there is no 
place tor them in the land. ‘The girls 
are often sold into slavery and into 


lives of 
/ he Idol and the Cross 


At IKwwei-Lin, China, in one of the 
rocky caverns there is an old dilapid- 
ated idol. Its hands and arms and 
feet and head are made of plaster, 
and have all crumbled away till one 
can hardly tell what it had once been. 
‘rom the ruins of that old figure can 
be seen the form of a wooden cross 
which formed the original framework 
of the image. It is a parable of the 
souls of many of the sons and daugh- 
ters of Sinim, who, as the old, false, 
corrupt tefigions of the past )fall off, 
the glorious Cross of Jesus the Savior 
appears and transforms the hearts and 
lives ot the people. 

Industrial Missions in Laos 

The missionaries among the [Laos 
have found that there 1s a great need 
of instructing the people in useful in- 
dustries. “Broadly speaking,” says 
Dr. W. A. Briggs, of Chiengmai, 
“Siam is without an industry. The 
people grow rice Orientally, as they do 
a number of other things.” Without 
a knowledge of industries they can not 
erow into a strong, self-supporting, 
progressive Christian people. [ven 
the old native industries are dying out 
before the introduction of foreign 


eoods. 
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The missionaries, as friends of the 
Laos, wish to help in the establishment 
of useful native industries. Some 
encouraging results have already been 
obtained, for the people have learned 
to make brick, build houses and fur- 
niture, weave cloth, knit, sew, to set 
type, run printing-presses, assist in 
hospitals and dispensaries and work 
in many other useful arts, crafts and 
professions. There is need, however, 
for some systematic training if the 
people are to amount to anything in 
this world or the next. A nation that 
lives on the products of other people’s 
labor will never amount to anything. 
Christians should be leaders in all that 
is good. Dr. Briggs calls earnestly 
for the establishment of native indus- 
tries to train the coming generations 
of Christians. 


Daniel McGilvary, the Apostle to the Laos 


Dr. McGilvary, the founder of the 
Laos mission of the Presbyterian 
Church (North), was born and reared 
in North Carolina. As his name in- 
dicates, he is sprung from sturdy 
Scotch parentage, and comes naturally 
into a rich heritage of rare graces 
combined with sterling worth. 

It was due to the influence of Dr. 
Leighton Wilson that Dr. McGilvary 
had his attention turned to Siam. At 
that time, 1855, he was a student at 
Princeton Seminary, and Dr. Wilson 
paid a visit to the school in the interest 
of missions. Siam was then a new 
and most needy field, and Dr. Wilson 
especially plead its cause before the 
students. As a result,. Dr. McGilvary 
and his roommate, Dr. Jonathan Wil- 
son, volunteered for that land,- and 
sailed March 9, 1858. 

For several years Dr. McGilvary 
labored in this mission, principally in 
the great city of Bangkok, popularly 
known as Eastern Venice, and there 
in 1860 he was married to Miss So- 
phia R. Bradley, the daughter of the 
Rev. D. B. Bradley, M.D., one of the 
early missionaries to Siam. 

While laboring for the Siamese, Dr. 
McGilvary became interested in a peo- 
ple called Laos, who lived an isolated, 
secluded life, shut in to themselves 


by mountain walls upon the immense 
plains of northern Siam. Nothing 
was known of them except that each 
year at high water small boats would 
come down the Me Nam bearing 
sturdy, brown-skinned men bent upon 
trading. Finally, he made a tour of 
investigation into their country, ac- 
companied by Dr. Wilson. 

On January 3, 1867, they embarked 
for the tedious journey 500 miles up 
stream. 

Thus began what soon grew to be 
the banner mission of the church. 
There were the days of martyrdom 
for the native converts, and the long 
days of persecution, when the mis- 
sionaries never knew what an hour 
might bring forth for them and their 
children. But Dr. McGilvary held the 
field, his faith never wavering, and 
finally, according to the promise, it 
overcame. The native church became 
assured ; the days of growth and ex- 
pansion had come; new missionaries 
were sent out; and daily the work 
erew and prospered. 

This veteran and hero is still work- 
ing among his beloved people. He 
lives in Chiengmai, where he landed 
in 1867; the fair City of Palms has 
been but the center of his activities. 
From it he has circled out making 
tours in all directions, and to-day we 
can trace these journeys by the Chris- 
tian homes which point the way. 


INDIA AND BURMA 
A New Step in India 


It is reported that the native gov- 
ernment of Mysore in India has re- 
solved to introduce religious teaching 
into the government schools and col- 
leges, in consequence of the evil effects 
of a purely secular education upon 
character and conduct. These evils 
are becoming increasingly manifest. 
To bestow pains upon the training and 
equipment of the intellect, while ta- 
king no care for the moral develop- 
ment of the individual, is to under- 
mine the moral safeguards of society 
and arm disintegrating forces with the 
weapons of literary culture. The plan 
of the Maharaja’s government fof 
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imparting religious instruction is as 
follows: The first half-hour after roll- 
call every morning is to be given on 
three days of the week to moral in- 
struction, and this is to be common to 
pupils of all religious persuasions ; on 
the other two days of the week specific 
religious instruction is to be given to 
Hindu pupils from the Sanatana- 
Dharma, to Mohammedans from the 
Koran, and to Christians from the 
sible. Mohammedan and Christian 
attendance is optional, and the gov- 
ernment makes provision for their re- 
ligious teaching only when there are 
\.more than twenty pupils; but when 
the number is less, every facility will 
be given for supplying the religious 
instruction by voluntary~aid. The 
working of this plan will be\watched 
with great interest. 


To Rescue Hindu Temple Girls 


The government of Mysore State 
has recently taken steps to banish the 
Devadasis (or female servants of the 
gods) from their temple establish- 
ments. This reform has taken some 
years to reach so practical a stage. It 
began, it seems, in Nangagud, where 
the government superintendent di- 
rected that, on the natural death of 
temple dancing-girls, their appoint- 
ments should not be_ perpetuated. 
Against this decree the dancing-girls 
memorialized the Maharaja. They 
pointed out that the services of dan- 
cing-girls were prescribed in the Hin- 
du Shastras, also that the Devadasis 
were to observe “purity of life, recti- 
tude of conduct and the vow of celi- 
bacy.” The Maharaja replied that, 
Owing to notorious immorality among 
dancing-girls, they were to be ex- 
cluded from officiating in any temple 
services except as ordinary worship- 
ers. The reform which thus began 
has now reached a glorious consum- 
mation in a law along the same line 
for the whole of the Mysore State. 

This is a momentous reform. The 
State of Mysore will no more par- 
ticipate in committing girl-children to 
a life which is worse than death. Let 
us pray that every government in 
India will imitate the example set by 


the Hindu Maharaja, who exercises 
authority over a country which is as 
large as Ireland, and over a popula- 
tion of a million more than that 
country.— RICHARD BURGES. 


Ramabai’s Workers 


Ramabai conducts not merely an 
orphanage and school but a missionary 
society. Bands of young women go 
out into the surrounding villages to 
preach the Gospel of Christ, whom 
they have learned to love. Some of 
these bands—one of them numbering 
thirty—recently went to a religious 
festival at Pandharpur. Their wit- 
nessing began on the railway train 
and continued for two weeks. Crowds 
listened to their message and many 
became earnest inquirers — including 
some Brahmans, religious teachers 
(gurus), and a policeman. The girls 
from Ramabai’s home showed great 
courage, perseverance, and wisdom in 
the work. 


Evangelizing Delegates 


In connection with the World’s 
Christian Endeavor Convention, to be 
held at Agra, Northwest India, No- 
vember 20 to November 23, 1909, the 
unique suggestion has been made that 
the Christians living within a radius 
of fifty miles of Agra walk to the con- 
vention along certain indicated routes, 
preaching as they go, and come into 
the convention in one large army. If 
this can be properly carried out there 
can be no doubt of the stirring effect 
it will have on tHe non-Christian com- 
munities reached.—lVorld Wide M1s- 
SIONS. 


Converted Fortune-tellers 


Some three thousand people were 
baptized in the Society’s Tinnevelly 
Mission last year. Among the con- 
verts at Shermadevi was a former 
Hindu soothsayer and devil-dancer. 
The Rev. S. V. Devadason writes: 


This man used to fast forty days be- 
fore he began his work of soothsaying. 
As he was a fasting fortune-teller, his 
devotees held him in high esteem, and 
he got a very good income. When he 
was approached with the Gospel, he was 
very obstinate. By and by, as the heart- 
searching rays of the light of the Gospel 
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entered, he gave in and desired baptism. 
tle was baptized at the ingathering fes- 
tival. He now works with his hands for 
his livelihood, and proclaims very zeal- 
ously to all around him what he has 
found in  Christ—free salvation and 
peace.—C. M. Intelligencer. 


Lilavati Singh Memorial 


Isabella Thoburn College, pro- 
portion to its growth and its impor- 
tance in the educational system of 
India, has received meager financial 
assistance. A college, however, is an 
expensive institution and demands as 
good an equipment and as efficient 
staff of teachers on the mission field 
as a similar institution at home. 

Lilavati Singh came to America to 
appeal for funds for this woman's col- 
lege in India, but died with her task 
only begun. 

All who knew her are sorry that 
this promising life has been so early 
cut off, when it seemed so sorely 
needed in India. A memorial building 
is to be erected in her memory, and 
small sums or large, pennies or dol- 
lars, are asked for this purpose. 

The receiving treasurer of this fund 
is Miss Florence Nichols (53 Arling- 
ton St., Lynn, Mass.), former prin- 
cipal of the college and close friend 
and adviser to Miss Singh. 

Isabella Thoburn College has three 
departments: the college proper, with 
a four-year course for the A.b. de- 
eree; the Normal School, with a two- 
year course; and the High School, 
which, unlike our high schools, 1in- 
cludés7Me- high, grammar, primary 
and kindergarten grades. 

The Lilavati Singh Memorial is the 
proposed dormitory for high scliool 
students. The college and normal 
students are already housed in com- 
fortable dormitories. 


The Indian Missionary Society 


During the last year the number of 
Christians in the field of the Tinnevelly 
Missionary Society grew from 457 to 
go2, and over 500 more are awaiting 
Christian instruction. This society 1s 
manned, supported and directed by 
Indian Christians. A few months ago, 
Mr. V. S. Azariah, the secretary, de- 
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cided to ofter himself as a missionary 
to the field and went to take charge of 
the mission in August. 


Mission Scenes in India 
Dr. Martyn Newton gives a vivid 
picture of the scenes amid which his 
work is done in Jammu. He con- 
trasts the overwhelming numbers of 
the Hindus and Mohammedans with 
the little Church of Christ: 


That tinkling of bells from every quar- 
ter, what means it? <A city wholly given 
up to idolatry. That call to prayer from 
yonder mosque, what means it? A few 
steps nearer God. And what for Christ? 
Over yonder, squeezed into a_hiittle 
out-of-the-way corner, a small mission 
school, where day by day some 200 boys 
Or more come to eat of the tree of 
knowledge. There we try to give them 
that education in which we ourselves be- 
leve, in faith that the seed thus sown 
will sOmae day germinate. Also among 
the low-caste, the despised and rejected 
of men, we have schools to which many 
adults and children come. It is there, I 
think, that at present the best part of 
our work is done; they are not so bigoted 
and stony-hearted as their superiors, and 
therefore Christ finds an entrance. Many 
among them are good earnest Christians, 
and are striving by word and deed to ex- 
tend the knowledge of the love of God. 


Can a Mohammedan be Converted ? 


A student at Union Hall School, 
Kangoon, Burma, wrote: 

“Judging the teachings of both the 
religions (Islam and Christianity) by 
my common sense I came to this con- 
clusion, that I am a poor sinner— 
nothing at all, and that Christ is the 
Savior. 

“Twas notgatisfied with Moham- 
medanism even when 1 was a Mohanm- 
medan. I had a firm faith in one God 
and Mohammed, his prophet, but 
never knew anything of the great Me- 
diator, Jesus Christ. | knew I was 
a ereat sinner, but knew no way of 
escaping out of it. At last I made 
up my mind to read both the Ixoran 
and the Bible. I did so in my own 
language with much difficulty and 
found that the Koran often contra- 
dicts its own statements. Then | 


found that Mohammed ordered men 
to do many things, but never directed 
them to the ways 


of salvation. His 
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own life was full of blemishes. He 
was a sinner and counted his mis- 
chiefs as sanctioned by God. This I 
found is not the religion to comfort 
a weary heart. All of Mohammed's 
deeds and works show that he was 
far from God. On the other hand, 
he spoke forcibly about the Old and 
New Testaments. his made me 
doubt his being the only mediator, and 
[ commenced to read of Jesus. | 
did not forget to compare the lives of 
both Jesus and Mohammed to find 
whom I could best believe. I trusted 
Jesus, my blameless and_ guiltless 
Teacher, who finally comforted me by 
His assurance, and I am now passing 
my days happily in communion with 
Him.” 
A Rice Christian ? 


Sava Ah Sysoo has been for 
years the gifted and consecrated 
head master of the American Baptist 
Mission Boys’ School at Maulmein. 

The Burmese church at Maulmein 
had been for some time without a pas- 
tor. The Spirit of God pointed out 
that \h Sysoo was to be the answer to 
prayers, and that God wanted him to 
separate himself entirely unto the min- 
istry of the Word. 

In due course he was oalled to the 
pastorate, elected By a unanimous 
vote of the Church. 

\h Sysoo’s. self-sacrifice will be 
apparent when it is known that in ac- 
cepting the pastorate he reduced his 
salary from 165 to 50 rupees a month 
(S55 to $16). His ministry is being 
greatly blest—HERBERT HOLLIWELL. 


MOSLEM LANDS 
Progress in Turkey and Arabia 


ihe forward movement in Turkey 
is remarkable. Both Turkey and Ara- 
bia are moving, at last, tho no two 
countries have been slower to march 
info the ranks ef modern progress. 
Witness the thousand miles of railway 
through the Arabian deserts, the Hed- 
jaz Railway completed to Medina and 
projected to Mecca, the sacred city. of 
Islam, 

the New Turkish party appointed 
Sir Wm. Wilcox to begin irrigation 
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works in the Tigris-Euphrates valley, 
constructing dams and watercourses 
in Mesopotamia, for the reclamation 
of 3,000,000 acres. The New Turk- 
ish Parhament first met in Constan- 
tinople December 17, 1908. The 
major part of the delegates were Mos- 
lems. It was a memorable occasion— 
when a constitution, the freedom of 
the press, and a parliament took the 
place otf despotic authority, suppres- 
sion of speech, and a one-man power. 
The Turk’sh Investigation 

The recent court-martial censured 
the governor and other local officials, 
hung fitteen of the assassins, and re- 
ported 95,800 as deserving punish- 
ment—S8oo of whom deservé death, 
15,000 penal life servitude, and the 
rest minor penalties. 

One of the Turkish deputies, who 
was on the commission investigating 
the Adana massacre, when asked 
whether, as many people had asserted, 
the Armenians were the cause of the 
outbreak, answered: ““By means of the 
documents which I have in my _ pos- 
session it will be proved that this sup- 
position is absolutely wrong.” In re- 
eard to the terror of the affair, he 
said: ““As to what I saw, I can say to 
you briefly that the details of the 
events in Adana published in the Eu- 
ropean papers are not exaggerated, 
but are even short of the pout 
According to the official figu 
number killed in all parts of fe\proy- | 
ince was 20,020, 620 of them Moslenig 


and the remaining ,4Q/400 non-Mos-\_ 


lems. Of the non-Moslems killed, 418 
were Old Chaldeans, 163 Chaldeans, 
210 Armenian Catholics, 655 Protes- 


tants, 99 Greeks and the remainder 


Gregorian Armenians. ‘These figures 
show that the movement was not d1- 
rected against the Armenians only. 
Two-thirds of the entire wealth of the 
province, and one out of/ every s1x 
buildings, were either burned or de- 
stroved. The deputy refused to ascribe 
the massacre directly to Abdul Hamid 
or Izzet Pasha. “A tendency toward 
reaction,’ he said, “already existed in 
Adana.” After the declaration of a 
constitution a year ago, “the big men 
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of the city, those who preyed on the 
country, saw that only by the reestab- 
lishment of tyranny could they con- 
tinue to secure their unlawful gains. 
In order to attain their end, they 
stirred up the ignorant people and 
appealed to their religious feelings, 
thus using them to suit their own 
purposes.’ 


Relief for the Armenians 


We have already sent to Rev. Ste- 
phen Trowbridge about one hundred 
dollars contributed to the relief of 
Armenian sufferers. Mr. Trowbridge, 
in acknowledging these gifts, says that 
they are building for the orphan chil- 
dren a large orphanage in Aintab; for 
the widows and daughters they are 
establishing embroidery and rug in- 
dustries; for the men who have been 
plundered of tools and goods they are 
giving employment in planting trees, 
etc. America has taken a foremost 
place in the relief work, and the re- 
sults are gratifying. The hands and 
hearts of the missionaries are full, for 
their ability to help the sufferers is 
limited by lack of funds and lack of 
strength. 


EUROPE 
_—< The New Y. M. C. A., London 


Lord Kinnaird hag broken ground 
for the new Y. M. C. central build- 


ing in Londdnsté be erécted in Tot- 
tenham Court Road, not far-frem 


the famous Whitefield Tabernacle. " It f adults and 3,704 children, 303 persons { 


‘formerly belonging to the Roman 


is to cost $750,000, to be a memorial 
to Sir George Williams, the founder 
and father of all Y. M. C. A. work; 
and will be not only a building for 
iectures and reading-rooms, gymna- 
siums, etc., but a hostelry to accom- 
modate hundreds of young men. Some 
twenty nations were represented in 
the turning of the sod. 


Spain and the Moors 


The war with the Moors is both a 
costly and unpopular conflict, pro- 
voking riots at Barcelona and other 
places, and giving King Alfonso some 
anxieties about his empire which are 
more important than the making of 
royal matches. ‘The people are in re- 
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volt against the government, and the 
outlook is serious. 

Meanwhile the King’s cousin, A\l- 
fonso of Bourbon, has married King 
Edward’s niece, Princess Beatrice, 
who, with more courage of her con- 
victions than Queen Ena, held to her 
Protestant faith; and her husband has 
been degraded from his princely rank 
by the Romish intolerance of the 
Spanish hierarchy, for consulting his 
affections rather than his loyalty to 
the Church. 

Mr. A. J. Moore gives very cheer- 
ing news of the outlook for missionary 
work among the Spaniards in Tan- 
gier, about 8,000 in number. A new 
building is projected. A men’s Bible 
class 1s held on Mondays, regularly 
attended by the male converts; and 
another on Sundays for men and 
women. God’s presence and power 
are felt and conversions are constantly 
occurring. 


Growth of Protestantism in Belgium 


In Belgium, which may be consid- 
ered one of the strongholds of Roman 
Catholicism, Protestant doctrine has 
been making considerable progress 
during the last years. Of the two 
evangelical denominations, the United 
Church is aided by the government, 
while the Independent MisStonary 
Church consists of former Roman 
Catholics only. The membership of 
reported as 7,066 


the latter is now —r 


Catholic Church having joined it in 
1908. It has 77 churches and’ places 
of public worship, where 36 pastors 
and 3 evangelists proclaim the Gospel. 


A Continental Missionary Conference 


The twelfth Continental Missionary 
Conference met in Bremen from May 
6 to 10. More than 60 delegates from 
the foreign missionary societies oi 
Germany, Switzerland, France, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland, and prominent writers and 
authorities on missionary subjects 
were in attendance, so that the meet- 
ing was most representative and 1m- 
portant. It was very apparent that 
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a new generation of men endued with 
the missionary spirit has arisen in 
Germany, which 1s determined to walk 
in the steps of the fathers with open 
eye and ready hand. Among the sub- 
jects discust were “Ihe demands of 
the present great missionary oppor- 
tunities upon the leaders and the mem- 
bers of the missionary movement,” 
and “The demands for the prepara- 
tion of the missionary.” Much was 
said concerning closer cooperation of 
the missionary societies, and the del- 
egates were glad to hear from Dr. 
Gunning of Rotterdam of a serious 
attempt to unite in a federation the 
different missionary societies of Hol- 
land. 

\ standing committee was elected 
to represent the Conference at the 
ereat Edinburgh Missionary Confer- 
ence of 1910 and at other occasions. 
It consists of the members of the 
Executive Committee of the German 
Evangelical Missionary Societies, of 
which Dr. Oehler, of Basel, is presi- 
dent, and eight other members. ‘This 
committee will probably lead to closer 
cooperation of all Continental Mis- 
sionary Societies, which is most de- 
sirable. 


Interest in Medical Missions in Germany 


it fact that, while 


almost goo physicians, male and fe-_ 


_ male, are laboring under the different 
\ british and American societies for the 
\advancement of the cause of Christ 
among the heathen, only eighteen 
medical missionaries are in the service 
of German missionary societies and 
only two of them in German colonies. 
But a change seems now to be coming. 
Since, in 1899, the first Medical Mis- 
sion Union, in connection with the 
Basel society, was organized at Stutt- 
gart, fifteen others have been founded, 
some of them in connection with mis- 
sionary societies, some of them inde- 
pendent of them. The magazine, Die 
“rstliche Mission, edited by Dr. Feld- 
mann, is their common publication, 
tho some of them publish special 
sheets also, and all take great and 
Sympathetic interest in the German 


Institute for Medical Missions, which 
is erecting its building in the old Ger- 
man university town of Tubingen. 
Since fourteen of the German Medical 
Missionary Unions have been formed 
in 1908, it seems as if the interest of 
German Christians in medical mis- 
sionary work is rapidly increasing. 


First German Medical Missionary Institute 


The first German Institute for Med- 
ical Missions has been founded at 
Tubingen, the Swabian university 
town, and is a worthy fruit of the zeal 
and energy of German and Swiss 
Christians who have recognized the 
importance of such an institution in 
their own midst. A_ three-story 
building has been secured at the cost 
of about $60,000. 

At the present time there are 850 
fully qualified medical missionary men 
and women who speak the English 
tongue. The majority of these have 
had no direct connection with any 
medical missionary institution, but the 
Edinburgh Medical Missionary So- 
ciety’s institution and work, and then 
the London Medical Missionary Asso- 
geiation’s institution and work, and 
later still the Medical Missionary In- 
stitute at New York, under the late 
Dr. Dowkonnt, have been the main 
instruments in God’s hand for the 
arousing and fostering of interest in 
medical missions in Great Britain and 
America. 

Germany and Switzerland have 
recognized this fact, and for years past 
they have in different centers been 
considering how best to develop 
among themselves a similar interest. 
With only eighteen medical mission- 
aries as yet in the service of their so- 
cieties, and realizing that, besides the 
value of the medical missionaries 
themselves, there is all that is to be 
gained for the mission cause by the 
training of native Christian doctors, 
they have felt increasingly the need 
of some institution that would direct 
attention to medical missions. Dr. 
Fiebig is the director of the new in- 
stitution. 
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Bible Colportage in Hungary 
The Rev. J. Webster, Budapest, 


writes: 


Our sales this year are up about 50,- 
QOU copies, an increase, due almost en- 
tirely to the illustrated portions supplied 
by the Scripture Gift Mission, which 
have also been blest to the saving of 
souls. The colporteurs report eighty-six 
persons, known this past year to have 
profest conversion in various parts of 
the country through reading the Scrip- 
tures, usually the illustrated Gospels and 


Epistles. One colporteur reports that in ~ 


every household in his district there is 
now at least an illustrated portion. An- 
other tells of a woman brought to Christ 
through reading such an illustrated por- 
tion, who has since bought a whole 
Bible, and now calls her neighbors to- 
gether every Sunday evening for Scrip- 
ture, reading and prayer. Another tells 
of a wealthy man who with his wife has 
come to the knowledge of the truth, 
“and a Scripture portion was their first 
reading book on this way.’ The same 
colporteur tells of a part of his field 
where he had laWbored specially with por- 
tions, and as a,’result thirty-three souls 
confest having found the Saviour. Again 
in another place a teacher bought an 
illustrated Gospel for his child. It 
worked the work of grace with the 
teacher himself, and he has now begun 
a Sunday-school for the children attend- 
ing his day-school, much to the joy of 
both pupils and their parents. 


AMERICA 

A Woman’s Union Missionary Conference 

In connection with the Pan-Pres- 
byterian Council at New York, the 
International Union of Women’s For- 
eign Missionary Societies, in the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed churches, held 
an all-day conference June 16. The 
conference opened with a devotional 
service at IO A.M., and there was a 
missionary address on “The Progress 
of the Kingdom” by Mrs. Robert 
Whyte of London, an account of her 
visit to the Far East by Mrs. Bain- 
bridge, and a Question Box, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Charles N. Thorpe. 


Laymen’s Missionary Conferences 


The following summer conferences 
under the auspices of the [aymen’s 
Missionary Movement are to be held 
in preparation for the national mis- 
sionary campaign, which is to take 
place in various cities in the United 
States October, 1909, to April, I9gto. 


The Conferences of Laymen will be 
at Winona Lake, Ind., September 1-3: 
Mt. Gretna, Pa September 4-0; and 
Silver Bay, N. Y,, September 7-09. 

Additional conferences have already 
been held at Hot Springs, Ark., Au- 
eust 10-12; Monteagle, Tenn., Au- 
gust 13-15, and Montreat, N. C., Au- 
gust 17-19. 

Hundreds of pastors, missionart 
and laymen who speak on missiois 
with more or less frequency, worifd 
be greatly helped by accepting tiltis 


perstiasively. Many other laymen hae 
the capacity for speaking effectively « 
this subject, if they can be led to pr 
pare for it. Thousands of men sho 
be enlisted as deputation speaker 


missionary campaign. Each topic will 
be opened with one or two brief ad- 
dresses, ten or fifteen minutes in 
length, after which it may be freely 
discust by all present. There will be 
sO many experienced missionary lead- 
ers present at each of the conferences 
that the discussions should be full of 
interest and suggestiveness, even to 
those who have most experience as 
missionary advocates. 

There will be the following topics 
for discussion: 


l. Is it the clear duty of the Church 
of our generation to undertake to 
evangelize the world? 

The appeal of facts. The value of 
presentation of the 
missionary situation. 

3. What are the outstanding facts 
which should be presented? ,What kind 
of information is most-aseful? Best 
sources cf information. J) 

4. Best methods of promoting mis- 
sionary intelligence. 

5. Methods of missionary finance to 
be recommended. 

6. The value of deputation work 
among the congregations. 

7. How to enlist and use laymen as 
missionary advocates. 

8. The principles which should guide 
speakers in the public presentation of 
missions. Things to avoid. 

9. The value of a definite objective. 
What constitute proper objectives? The 
objective of the national missionary cam- 
paign. 

10. The use of missionary literature in 


in 
connection with the coming natiofal 
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the national campaign. What is most 


useful? How circulate? 

11. The value of maps, charts, mot- 
toes, etc. What ones are best? 

12. The spiritual value and results of 
4 missionary awakening— 

(a). To an individual. 

(b). To a church. 

(c). To the nation. 


Union Missionary Institute 

The Union Missionary Institute in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has sent out, in about 
one-quarter century, over 150 mis- 
sionaries, and their work has been 
owned of God. 

Leper asylums, hospitals and dis- 
pensaries have been opened; lan- 
guages have been reduced to writing; 
schools of all grades, from the or- 
phanage and village school up to the 
college, have been founded; great 
evangelistic movements have been set 
on foot, resulting in the salvation of 
multitudes, the establishing of self- 
supporting missionary churches, and 
the most remarkable transformations 
of whole communities from savagery 
to Christian civilization; industrial 
plants have been inaugurated, and 
advance guards of the Lord’s army 


P rave been led up to the last citadels 
0 


f heathenism. The Institute is un- 
denominational, and Rev. Dr. S. Par- 
kes Cadman is at the head of its 
Consulting Board. 

Baptist Woman’s Missionary Union 

Southern Baptist women this year 


had the largest annual meeting in- 


their twenty-one years’ history. The 
249 delegates present at Louisville, 
Ky., represented over 9,000 societies 
in sixteen States, and hundreds of 
visitors besides attended the sessions. 
The treasurer’s report showed a total 
of $197(T43.63 contributed to all ob- 
jects in both home and foreign mis- 
sions, of which $172,764.07 were cash 
offerings and $24,379.56 represented 
the value of boxes sent to home mis- 
sionaries, 

During the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention and the Woman’s Missionary 
Union meeting in Louisville, over 
1,200 visited the Woman’s Missionary 
Training School, and went away with 


new appreciation of the important 
work, 
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The Support of Presbyterian Missionaries 


It is of interest to learn that out of 
a total of about 990 missionaries of 
the American Presbyterian Church 
(North), there are supported: 


By theological seminaries ......... 5 
By Presbyteries (churches combi- 
7 
By funds on the foreign field....... 8 
By women’s boards .............. 484 
By Christian Endeavor Societies 
4] 
By Christian Endeavor’ Societies 
Offered and unassigned ........... 60 


Missionary Heroes Honored 


At the Yale Commencement the 
work of three unpretentious mission- 
ary heroes received recognition from 
their fellow students. At the alumni 
meeting, one of the older and one of 
the younger classes, ’53 and ’99, pre- 
sented to the university memorial 
tablets placed by them in Memorial 
Hall to classmates who gave their 
lives to missionary work in non- 
Christian lands—Bingham and Har- 
ding of ’53, and Mann of ’99—Bing- 
ham in Micronesia, Harding in Jn- 
dia, Mann in China. Dr. Andrew 
D. White, of Yale ’53, recently am- 
bassador to Germany, in his address 
of presentation said: Ww 


Among the classmates we have lost 
were others in Church, in State, in lit- 
erature, in scholarship, who held places 
which the world considered higher than 
the places held by either of these men, 
as things go in this world. And yet, 
when we wish to leave with an Alma 
Mater the nameS which she must not 
willingly let~die, we have named these 
ae Their ideals were the high- 
est, and because they sacrificed most to 
make those ideals real. .. . Men 
like these have given the world some- 
thing better than any material success 
in making savage races into twentieth- 
century men of labor and _ business. 
These two classmates of ours gave to 
our land, to us, to all our thinking fel- 
low citizens, something more precious 
than this—noble ideals of self-sacrifice, 
of the spirit of St. Paul, something of 
the spirit, we may say reverently, of 
Christ himself. These names, 
therefore, we deliver to our Alma Mater, 
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for the inspiration of successive genera- 
tions of students in Yale University dur- 
ing all the coming centuries. Of five 
tablets placed in the Memorial Hall at 
Yale, four commemorate the lives of 
men who died in the East, and that 
three of these four gave their lives to 
Christian missions. 


A Crusade Against Tobacco 


The Gospel Publicity League, 
Boston, has begun a crusade against 
tobacco, especially cigaret smoking. 
A recent magazine article on “The 
Cigaret Boy” states that half a mil- 
lion youths in the United States are 
habitually addicted to this vice, and 
one-fifth of them under twelve years 
of age and showing in their features 
the effects of the habit. 


Work Among the Foreign Population 


The Eleventh Street M. E. 
Church, of New York, has for ten 
years undertaken to carry on work 
in behalf of the foreign-born popu- 
lation in their midst, and their ex- 
ample may well be followed by 
others situated in a similar way. 

For more than twenty years the 
American-born have been gradually 
moving to other neighborhoods. 
Many churches, facing such a crisis, 
have been either closed entirely or 
have witnessed the great curtailment 
of their usefulness. This church has 
stood its grounds. Until now, after 
the encroachments of the foreign 
born for more than twenty years, it 
finds itself the center for work and 
service in behalf of those people. 

Dr. J. Q. Griffiths writes that 
every year has witnessed increasing 
usefulness. After ten years of for- 
eign mission service on home 
eround, the church is still imprest 
with the opportunity for cementing 
this whole neighborhood in common 
sympathy and interest in behalf of 
those principles which make for 
good citizenship and Christian liv- 
ing. The whole church is enthusias- 
tic for the work. 


Japanese Missions in Seattle 
Between 5,000 and 6,000 Japanese 
live in Seattle, Washington, and 
among them the Baptists have an 


encouraging work that was begun 
eighteen years ago. There have 
been hundreds of Christian converts 
who are now scattered over America 
and Japan. ‘The Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, Congregationalists and 
Episcopalians have also flourishing 
missions, which are institutional in 
character with boarding homes and 


night schools. ‘The Baptists are 


now planning to build a permanent 
home for this work. 


Chinese in America 


A three days’ Christian confer- 
ence of Chinese Christian students 
was called, to be held at Hamilton, 
N. Y., September 2 to 5. Its object 
is a more coherent organization, to 
wait on God for inspiration and de- 
votion, and to present to fellow stu- 
dents a message of Christ and His 
Kingdom. The program is modeled 
after the Northfield and kindred con- 
ferences—with Bible readings, ad- 
dresses, devotional meetings, etc. 


A Chinese Missionary Society 


Nearly seventeen years ago an 
earnest desire was born in the 
hearts of a little company of God’s 
faithful Chinese children in America 
to organize a missionary society in 
this country for the purpose of car- 
rying the work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church over into the 
southern provinces of China, be- 
cause the Board of Foreign Missions 
was not and is not yet doing any- 
thing for this part of China, from 
whence all our young men in Amer- 
ica come. They earnestly prayed 
and untiringly labored to this end, 
but it was not until six years ago 
that they saw the desire of their 
hearts and realized the answers to 
their prayer. At this time Brother 
Yee Quai was returning to China, 
and it was decided at once to sup- 
port him in the work over there that 
he had been doing in this country. 
One thousand dollars was handed 
to him for this purpose. With this 
he immediately purchased a build- 
ing where he could preach the Gos- 
pel of Jesus to those who sat in 
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darkness and _ superstition. ‘This 
mission prospered greatly under the 
hand of God, and it was not long 
before it had two branches, one in 
Hongkong and another in Sun Ning. 
In four years the total expense of 
running these three missions was 
$14,154.72. All of this was donated 
by the members of the Chinese In- 
dependent Missionary Society in 
America. At the present time there 
are in these churches 47 baptized 
converts and 13 persons received by 
letter, making a total membership of 
60 members. Last year the society 
contributed $2,288.95. The Chinese 
women have also formed a mission- 
ary society.—LEE TOoweE. 


Dr. Grenfell and the Labrador Mission 


While I was in Labrador I saw 
the hospitals, assistants, and pa- 
tients of Dr. Grenfell, but was so 
unfortunate as to miss him. 

Before he came to Labrador no 
doctor had ever spent a winter there, 
and the visits of the government 
doctor in summer were few and un- 
satisfactory. The nearest hospital 
was many miles off in St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, and inaccessible dur- 
ine the greater part of the year. 

The hospital at Battle Harbor 
consists of two connecting frame 
houses surrounded by an uncovered 
piazza or platform. The buildings. 
are two stories in height, neatly 
painted white, with a text from the 
Bible in large white letters on a 
green background running across 
the fronts: “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of 
these My brethren, ye have done it 
unto Me.” There are accommoda- 
tions for the nurses who are called 
sisters,” and for about twenty pa- 
tients. There is a neat dispensary 
Where out-patients coming from the 
visiting fishing-vessels and brought 
Irom the surrounding country are 
attended to. There is also an ex- 
cellent operating-room, where many 
a poor soul is relieved of some great 
handicap to existence, and restored 
to usefulness, —C. W. TownseEND in 
Along the Coast,” 
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A New Arctic Mission to the Eskimo 


The Eskimo of the region known 
as bBafhn’s Land are to have a new 
Arctic Mission, under the super- 
vision of the Bishop of Moosonee. 
The necessary funds have been 
raised largely through the energy 
or the Kev. EE, f. Peck, who, to- 
gether with the Rev. E. W. T. 
Greenshield and Mr. A. Fleming, 
have recently left St. Johns, New- 
foundland, for Ashe Inlet, the pro- 
posed base of work. 

Ashe Inlet is situated on the 
northern shore of the Hudson 
Straits, and is about three weeks’ 
voyage from St. Johns. It is an 
arctic “wild,” sufficiently bare and 
difficult of access to necessitate ta- 
king thither a two years’ supply of 
fuel and provisions. While his 
younger colleagues inaugurate the 
new mission, Mr. Peck proposes to 
visit his old friend on Blacklead 
Island, returning to St. Johns in the 
autumn. 


Difficulties in Venezuela 


It means something when the 
high church party of the Church of 
England denounces the acts of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The Rev. 
Canon Trotter, of the S. P. G., has 
for some time been ministefing to 
the English people resident at Ca- 
racas in Venezuela, and finds that the 
people of Caracas who are attached 
to the Roman Church are making it 
increasingly difficult for him _ to 
carry on his good work, which is 
in nowise of a proselytizing nature. 
A correspondent in the Trinidad 
Diocesan Magazine writes: 

It is unfortunate, but not perhaps sur- 
prizing, to have to report that there is 
some very objectionable opposition to 
our work. Very large stones are thrown 
in at the front door, whenever it is 
open, and at it when shut. All kinds of 
interruptions go on outside during ser- 
vice, not by the gamins of the streets, but 
by well-drest boys and youths evidently 
sent by those who ought to know bet- 
ter. The walls and door outside are 
daubed with all kinds of filth. The Gov- 
ernment of Venezuela is anxious for 
freedom of conscience, and has been in- 
formed both officially and privately that 
we go there only to minister to our own 
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people, and to interfere with none else. 
In four instances Canon Trotter visited 
in the Caracas Hospital four of his own 
people, and in each case the patient was 
turned out of the hospital next morning. 


AFRICA 
The Black Man’s Continent 


All parts of Africa except Moroc- 
co, Abyssinia, and the Spanish and 
Portuguese territory are now being 
exploited by the European merchant 
and engineer, assisted by American 
free-lances. Morocco probably of- 
fers greater possibilities than any 
other section of Africa, and before 
long will be compelled to yield to 
the commercial invasion. 

The Dark Continent has nearly 
three times the area of the United 
States and Alaska. Upon it you 
could place Europe, the United 
States and Alaska, and then add the 
Chinese Empire. It is within a few 
square miles as large as North 
America, Argentine, Brazil, and 
Peru combined, but in spite of its 
tremendous size it has a coast-line 
of only about 15,000 miles, whereas 
the coast-line of little Europe ex- 
ceeds 19,000 miles. Its natural har- 
bors are very few and far between. 
Two-thirds of its area lies within 
the tropics and has the sun vertical 
twice a year, while the remaining 
one-third is all sub-trop- 
ical. 


AREA AND POPULATION OF AFRICA * 


Area in —— | Native 
square popula- popula- 
miles tion 
British Africa ..... 2,765,000 1,070,000+ 32,000,000 
French Africa ..... 3,8y0,000 | 825,000f 33,000.000 
German Africa..... 933,000 11,200 11,700,000 
Italian Africa...... 188,500 | 4.500 850,000 
Portuguese Africa.. 790,000 4,000 5,000,000 
Spanish Africa.... 169,000 | 600 270,000 
Turkish Africa (Tri- | 
Egyptian Africa (in- | 
cluding Anglo- | 
Egyptian Sudan)| 1,010,000 | 117,000 13,080,000 
Kongo State........ 900,000 3,000 30.000 000 
219.000 3,0C0 6,000,000 
42,000 100 2,000,000 
I1.505,500 | 2,044,400 | 144,900,000 


E: All figures are approximate. 


+ Of whom 1,060,500 live in British South Africa and 
Rhodesia. 


whom 810,000'live in Algeria and Tunis, 


The African mountains form ver 
small groups at great distances from 
each other. But on the other hand, 
the average elevation of Africa is 
1,900 to 2,000 feet, while the average 
elevation of Europe is only 1,000 
feet and of Asia 1,650. The reason 
of this is that the great bulk of the 
African continent is a plateau of 
from 500 to 2,000 feet elevation. 
There is a rim of lowland around 
the coast, but one hundred miles or 
more inland the continent rises 
abruptly. As a result, the great 
rivers which on the map appe& 
afford such splendid highways 
commerce, are choked by impassabl 
cataracts only a few miles from the 
seaboard. After these cataracts are 
passed, the river offers more ,thah ¢ 
1,000 miles of splendid waterwayikno. 
the heart of Africa—WNational Ged= 
graphic Magazine. 


The Conflict in Africa 
A native says: 


Two white men have come; both tell 
me I am wrong, but each tells me a 
different way to do right. The English 
missionary says I must leave off my 
sin and trust and believe God’s Son. 
The Catholic missionary takes off my 
fetish from my neck—a piece of wood 
tied with a cord—and puts in its place 
another piece of wood or brass with a 
cord, and tells me that can save me. 


Mohammedan Baptized in Egypt 


Another young Moslem has open- 
ly confest Christ in Alexandria, be- 
ing baptized by Mr. Dickens. ‘The 
man was a Turkish) Moslem, from 
Palestine, who became _ interested 
through a Christian friend whose 
life and words imprest him. A\jter 
a period of private instruction, this 
young convert was beaten by his 
fellow Moslems and then delivered 
into the hands of the Governor. He 
was sent as a soldier into Arabia, 
but on his return went again to the 
mission. His father then cast him 
off, and he went to Alexandria, 
where he was baptized. It is ex- 
pected that this young man will be- 
come an able native Christian 
worker, 
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He Saved Me for Nothing 


Among the patients in the North 
Africa Mission Hospital in Tangier, 
Morocco, was a Maltese woman, 
who had come for the first time. 
She seemed to listen with more than 
usual attention. Two days later 
she greeted me with a bright smile, 
and began by saying: “Madame, I 
have just been telling my neighbor 
what_you told me when I was here 
three Mave ago, that Jesus Christ 
will save us for nothing, and I have 


not known what to do with myself , 
My neighbors say. 
that I have gone mad, but I tell | 
them that it is because Jesus Christ 


since for joy. 


saves for nothing. Before, it was 


always money, money, and it 
brought no_ satisfaction to my 
heart.” 


“But,” I replied, 


no truth in them, what would you 
do?” 

“T would tell them that I have 
Jesus Christ in my heart, and that 
He saved me for nothing.” 

Ours was the joy to assure her 
that, whatever man might say, this 
elorious fact was God’s own truth, 
and that Jesus Christ saves for 
nothing, all that come unto God by 
Him. 


Methodism’s Share of Africa 


Rev. George Wilder, of Mount 
Silinda, Rhodesia, the chairman of 
the Rhodesian Missionary Confer- 
ence, calls our attention to a mis- 
leading statement in the Review for 
lebruary, 1909 (page 150): “These 
territories which have been practi- 
cally assigned to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.” From the con- 
text “These territories’ would in- 
clude Portuguese East Africa, Rho- 
desia and North Africa. The Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church has_ one 
mission in Portuguese East Africa, 
where there are also four other mis- 
sions. In Rhodesia the Methodist 


mission occupies a limited territory 
in and around the Umtali District. 
In the same _ country, 


Rhodesia, 


“suppose some 
aes should tell you that my words 
were all wrong, and that there is 
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there are eleven other missionary 
societies whose representatives are 
working. 

The American Methodist Breth- 
ren are carrying on very zealous 
labors, but none of them, I feel sure, 
would like to have their efforts rep- 
resented as you have them in the 
report in question. In North Africa 
there are, of course, the Kansas Gos- 
pel | Union, North African Mission, 
and several other societies. 


The Kongo Question 


Matters move very slowly as to 
eform on the Kongo. The re 
ently published White Book, A 
rica, No. 2, 1909, seems to indicate 
the need for much more vigorous 
tion on the part of Great Britain 
and America. 


nce has been carried on, and th 

1go natives have been 
and~perishing until the actual pres- 
ent. hen is this to be stopt? The 


if they\‘go and ask the new colonial 


months 
years have been passing while in+ 
conclusive diplomatic and. 


British) Baptists have been told 


officials in Brussels they will no 
eive the mission sites wanted. Their 
application for specific sites has 
been in Brussels for two years, hav- 
ine been presented by the British 
Minister himself, and they are still 
awaiting the answer. ‘The British 
Government have said they can not 
recognize the Belgian annexation of 
Kongo until there is satisfactory 
euarantee of reform. 


Missionary Matters in the Kongo 


The trial of Drs. Morrison and 
Sheppard, at Leopoldville, Kongo 
State, for “slander” of the Kongo 
eovernment, which had been set for 
May 25th, was postponed until July 
30th. 

A letter from Dr. Morrison, writ- 
ten from Luebo, April 2d, states 
that an English firm had made ap- 
plication for the privilege of estab- 
lishing a trading-post on the ground 
belonging to our mission at Luebo, 
and that the mission had given its 
consent on certain conditions guar- 
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anteeing that the business would be 
conducted in such a manner as to 
avoid anything that would hinder 
the work which the mission is in 
Africa to accomplish. It is possible 
that this matter may bring on a 
question between Belgium and the 
eovernment of Great Britain that 
will afford an opportunity of put- 
ting the professions made by the 
Belgium Government with refer- 
ence to the freedom of trade in the 
Kongo to a practical test. 


The American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions has adopted 
resolutions urging the State Department 
at Washington to look carefully into 
the cases of Rev. William M. Morrison, 
D.D., and Rev. W. H. Shdppard, Ameri- 
can citizens in the Kongo Independent 
States and missionaries of the Southern 
Presbyterian Board, U. S. A., who have 
been cited for trial by the Belgian Gov- 
ernment for their exposure of alleged 
cruelties practised upon the natives, and 
that all proper endeavor be made to see 
that nothing short of fair treatment be 
accorded these missionaries and that 
their work be not needlessly hindered. 

Similar action was taken by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Northern Presby- 
terian Church at Denver. 


The Approaching Harvest in Kamerun 


A little more than five years ago 
the missionaries of the Basel So- 
ciety commenced work in Balt, 
the interior of Kamerun, the Ger- 
man colony in West Africa. On 
December 20, they had the great 
joy of baptizing thirty-two black 
heathen, the first fruits of their 
faithful efforts. All these were from 
among the five hundred pupils of 
the missionary schools, whose great 
value is established thus once more, 
and two of the sons of the chief of 
Bali were among them. May the 
work progress and grow. 


A Cry from Central Africa 


Bishop Tucker and Dr. A. R. 
Cook, of the Church Missionary So- 
ciely, have made an earnest appeal 
for the extension of missionary op- 
erations in the Uganda Protectorate. 
Fresh from a journey of 600 miles 
in the Bukedi country, the Bishop 
voices a loud “cry” for the establish- 


ment of a medical mission and the 
opening of two evangelistic stations 
therein “with all possible speed,” 
Dr. Cook, who accompanied the 
Bishop on his tour, reiterates with 
even greater emphasis the “sore and 
bitter’ need of a medical missionary 
in a great district stretching from 
the north of Teso country to Acho- 
liland. tle personally treated as 
many as 4,200 patients while on this 
prospecting journey, and corrobo- 
rates the Bishop’s testimony that 
after long experience of the country 
neither of them had ever before en- 
countered sudhf“‘terrible sights of 
disease and Christianity 
has not yet tou hed this region, and 
“Christianity alone,’ Bishop Tucker 
says, “can save this sorely afflicted 
people.” The opening of two cen- 
ters for evan  < this dark re; 
gion appears to be a peremptory dut: 
on the part of the Christian Church. 
—Church Missionary Gleaner. 


Further Tidings from F. S. Arnot 


This brother, who, many years 
ago, started the now. well-known 
Garenganze Mission in Southwest 
Africa, writes in a recent letter: 


Fancy having 200,000 raw natures to 
work on. They live chiefly in the great 
mine compounds and stay for six or 
nine months at a time, long enough to 
learn. much evil, too short to learn much 
good oh really to come under the in- 


uence of the Gospel. The language 
difficulty is a great ohe. Coming from 
their scattered localities, they are not 


able in many cases to understand thie 
written and preached language of their 
country at first. They may hear some 
fragments of the Gospel, and they re- 
turn home perhaps a little bewildered, 
certainly not enlightened. Whereas, on 
the other hand, a few weeks’ stay in 
the compound serves to acquaint them 
with forms of vice unknown to them in 
their own countries. 

My wife, fortunately, has found an 
open door among the native women 
near by. Nothing is being done for the 
thousands of women, mostly of the low 
class, who have come to the mission. 
We tried a school for them and preacli- 
ing, but it was of no use. They would 
not come. At last my wife started a 
sewing school, and now they wait for 
her in groups, all arrayed in their best, 
and are willing to sit sewing for hours, 
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when it is €asy to arrange for both men 
and woinen speakers to come to address 
them. 


Work at Cape Palmas 


At Cape Palmas, Liberia, they are 
on the eve of a mighty revival; 140 
persons have been baptized. The 
superintendent writes: 


“We expect at least 5,000 souls to be 
saved within a brief time.’ We _ have 
a wonderful people here. They have 
been persecuted, beaten, public whip- 
pings have been given to them, their 
houses have been torn down, their fam- 
ilies driven from home, and they have 
been hante’ ip by their hands over smo- 
king and slow fires with burning red 
pepper and red pepper rubbed into their 
eyes until they have been almost maimed 
for have been knocked down 
and gin ured down their throats by 
the raging\ heathen. They have been 
forced to attend devil-dancing, and 
nearly all of them have borne a faithful 
and marvelous testimony before these 
dreadful fiery trials and persecutions. 
And they have said: ““We choose death 
and suffering rather than to be untrue 
to God.” You can only kill the body. 
God can destroy soul and body. We 
have 200 young men and women out for 
early morning  prayer-meeting each 
Lord’s Day; and 700 to class-meeting at 
9 o'clock Sunday morning, and 1,200 to 
1,500 to preaching at 10 A. M. But we 
have no building big enough to hold 
our congregations in, and therefore we 
are compelled to hold our meetings in 
the open air. But this is our rainy sea- 
son, and on this account we are greatly 
hindered and crippled in our work. We 
need some $5,000 to build with. We 
ask an interest in your prayers that God 
will raise up friends who will help us 
here. Pray, above all else, for a mighty 
outpouring of God’s Spirit upon this 
people-—WaALTER B. WILLIAMS. 


Results of Hostility in Madagascar 


The annual report of the Paris 
Missionary Society throws much 
light upon the attitude of the French 
Government in Madagascar toward 
the missionaries and their work, and 
vives a full description of the work. 
The attitude of-the government has 
remained one of open hostility to 
the work of all Protestant mission- 
aries. Difficulties continue to be 
placed in the way of the opening of 
new places of worship, even where 
their necessity is very apparent, and 
often permits for needed repairs of 
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already existing religious buildings 
are difficult to obtain. Many of the 
places of worship, closed by order of 
the officials, had to remain closed 
by arbitrary decisions of the gov- 
ernment, which seems to consider 
dangerous all buildings erected for 
Protestant religious) purposes. The 
churches which remain open may be 
closed at any moment, and pressure 
is brought to bear more or less 
openly upon native Christians in the 
employ of the government that they 
desist from activity in the churches 
and forsake even the attendance at 
Protestant services. 
inces the simplest religious rites-at 
funerals are forbidden, and the free- 
dom of speech is entirely supprest 
among native Christians, while that 
of European Christians is seriously 
threatened. 

The missionary schools are much 
harassed by difficulties placed in 
the way of native Christian teach- 
ers, and natives are discouraged in 
their support. Complaints of native 
Protestants are either not considered 
at all, or answered after much delay 
and in a hostile manner. 

Two consequences of this anti- 


Protestant attitude of the French 
Governor-General have become 
more and more apparent. While 


the higher classes of Yatives are in 
danger of accepting the rationalis- 
tic, infidel, and socialistic views of 
the I*rench officials, paganism and 
idolatry are reviving in a surprizing 
manner among the common people. 
Ancient heathenish rites are being 
revived, and thus the work of the 
Protestant missionaries suffers. On 
the other hand, Roman Catholicism 
is growing in strength and influence, 
until it is becoming a real menace 
to the Protestant work. 

During all the struggles of the 
year, and in spite of the opposition 
of the government, the faithful 
French missionaries, who are few 
in number, have labored harder than 
ever before, and the blessing of God 
has rested upon their efforts. Most 
of the missionary schools are in a 
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satisfactory condition, tho the num- 
ber of pupils has decreased, and 
some are very encouraging. The 
native Christian helpers have proved 
faithful and have done much to fur- 


\ther the work. The direct evange- 


istic work has met with most en- 
ouraging results. Many heathen 


have been led to Christ, and a num- 
J ber of the native churches have been 


blest with refreshing revivals; so 
that it can be said that in the midst 
of persecution during 1908, the Gos- 
pel has made progress among the 
heathen and the spiritual life of the 
native Christians has been deepened. 


ISLANDS OF THE SEA 


Missionary Conference in Australia 


A United Missionary Conference 
for the evangelization of the world 
was held in Melbourne, Australia, 
June 22 to 25, and a strong program 
was presented. Especial emphasis 
was laid on the call of the native 
races in and around Australia, the 
call of the other non-Christian peo- 
ples of the British Empire, the need 
for foreign men and women and for 
native workers and the dependence 
on prayer and the Holy Spirit. A 
strong appeal was made by Mr. H. 
E. Wootton for a “One-world Mis- 
sionary Movement.” 


Y. M. C. A. in the Philippines 

The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation in the Philippines is do- 
ing a much needed work, especially 
among the soldiers. One branch is 
in Manila, at the Santa Cruz Bridge, 
where there is a special landing. 
Other branches are at Fort McKin- 
ley, Cavite and Olongapo, where 
there are buildings with libraries, 
reading rooms, educational work 
and recreation rooms. Mr. -Z. C. 
Collins is general secretary. Now 
a new building is to be erected. The 
Y. M. C. A. has already achieved 
much in Manila, as in other lands. 


Chinese in Hawaii 
In the Hawaiian Islands Chinese 
labor has proved better suited and 
more helpful to the conditions than 
that of any other class, and there is 


ae, 


no such prejudice to contend with 
as in California. The Chinese have 
more home life, and are regarded on 
the whole as a desirable factor in 
the population. There is a disposi- 
tion to admit them more freely than 
in the mainland States. The Mis- 
sionary Herald thinks the experiment 
is well worth trying as a possible 
key to both political and missionary 
perplexities. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
A Missionary Exhibit 
f he occasional person who says he 
does “not believe in foreign mis- 
sions” ought to read the follows 


by James 8S. Dennis, D.D., in “The 
New Horoscope of Missions” 


There was an average of at least 2,600 
communicants admitted to Christian 
churches in mission fields every Sunday 
of last year. We could have taken pos- 
session of one of our large church edi- 
fices and packed it to the doors morn- 
ing and afternoon every Sabbath for the 
past twelve months with a fresh throng 
of communicants at each service, claim- 
ing their places for the first time at the 
Lord’s Table. If you could have slipt 
into some quiet seat in the gallery at 
any one of those services and gazed upon 
that hushed and _ reverent assembly, 
strangely varied in color and garb, but 
one in hope and tender love to your 
Savior and mine, would you not have \ 
found your heart in thrilling sympathy” 
with Christ’s joy, and cheered with glad 
assurances of his victory? Would it be 
easy, do you think, for the next globe- 
trotting man of the world to paralyze 
your faith in missions and convince you 
that he was a walking oracle concerning 


something about which he knows prac- 
tically nothing? 


OBITUARY NOTES 


Dr. George D. Dowkontt 


The author of “Murdered Millions” 
and founder of the International Mis- 
sionary Society died on July 31 in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age. Dr. Dow- 
kontt was for many years deeply in- 
terested in medical missions and led 
many young women to devote their 
lives to this branch of Christian serv- 
ice. He had recently started a new 
Medical Missionary School in the 
Battle Creek Sanatorium. 
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ARABIA 
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America. 
entirely unevangelized; much of it is unexplored. 


ARABILA—THE NEGLECTED PENINSULA 


The shaded portion shows the field cared for by the Mission of’ the (Dutch) Reformed Church ot 
The remainder of the vast territory, with the exception of a small district around Aden, 1: 
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